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Let the Press 


Douglas Fairbanks has scored once again (Telegraph). As Ithe \Gaucho t^e 
star keeps up to the standard of his past films! {American). A picture whicn^ 
combines the esprit of "Robin Hood" with tbie lightm 
Q," the whimsical romance of "The Thief of Bagdad’ 
ability of "The Black Pirate" (Eagle). As an audacious guerrilla of the 
South American plains, the bouncing star falls neatly into the best of 
the Fairbanks traditions (Sun). He is again the picturesque adventurer, 
daring everything with a confident grin and a romantic deviltry (Journal). 
Skilfully calculating to win its tribute of laugh, orWasp or tear (Telegraph) 
it is a good, obvious, robust, high-geared showTpW*/). and races to 
a hair-raising, typically Fairbanks finale ( Mirropj > 

"Douglas Fairbanks as The Gaucho" is a great/idea carried out in a mas¬ 
terly way (Graphic). Scenes of impressive grandeur (Graphic) join together 
breathtaking beauty and thrills ( Evening World) l And as for Lupe Velez, 
she’ll be heralded as another discovery in th^ way of cinema stars (News). 

A picture of exceptional merit that cannot help but meet success (Mirror), 
A MONEY PICTURE (Exhibitors' Daily Review). 

/ 

/ 

(Quoted literally from the world’s most widely read motion 
picture critics in New/York yLviews of 
FAIRBANKS as the QAUCHt)” al the Lf 
during its sensational/fire-release run pt $2. 


Play to Capacity! 
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Order GA- 13 (M at 30c; Cut $1) Actual size of four-column cut or mat is 8 inches 

wide x 2/z inches deep. £ 


FAIRBANKS MEDAL 

O FFER a "Douglas Fairbanks as The 
Gaucho” medal to the school boy ad¬ 
judged by his fellow - students the 
best all-round athlete. Do this in conjunc¬ 
tion with your newspaper; printing ballots 
on which they may register their votes. In¬ 
cidentally, this would be a fine circulation 
builder for the paper. 


PUBLICITY STILLS 


P UBLICITY STILLS (they cost only ten 
cents each) can often be used in other 
ways than for straight publicity or 
lobby display purposes. For instance:— 

Stills 2 and 59 should be useful in a dance 
studio’s window; 

Stills 2, 3, 6, 7, and 65 should be in¬ 
corporated in a display of musical instru¬ 
ments; 

Stills 5 and 65 belong in a restaurant 
window; 

Stills 10, 12, Z5 8 and Z81 will more than 
pay for themselves in a furniture shop’s 
window; 

Still 12 might enliven a display of fire¬ 
arms in a hardware shop; 

Stills Z5 8, Z65, 14, 19, 13, and 5 will 
create a distinctive eye-winning window 
when shown with fancy riding spurs; 

Stills Z57, 14, 13, and 19 will make a dis¬ 
play of men’s shoes look like a million dol¬ 
lars; 

Still 14 fits in with a window full of 
fancy fans; 

Still 59 gives a good idea of what a bolas 
is like. Have your sporting goods shop 
display it; 

Stills Z62, Z57, and Z81 will add "tone” 
to an interior decorator’s display. 

If any such tieup displays are effected, 
be sure that a card with suitable copy tell¬ 
ing about the picture is included. 


SCHOOL CONTEST 


O FFER a prize to the school boy or girl 
who is best able to describe a Gaucho 
in less than fifty words. A contest like 
this will do a lot toward putting the 
title over and making it a part of the town’s 
vernacular. 


MEN’S CLUBS 


T RY to inaugurate a "big brother” move¬ 
ment, having members of Lions’ 
Clubs take poor boys to see "Douglas Fair¬ 
banks as The Gaucho.” (Fairbanks has 
perhaps a greater following of boys than 
any other actor.) 


On the Marquee 



Can you imagine a horse and man 
on top of your marquee? Neither 
can anyone else! However, if they 
should see them up there, they’d stare! 
If you find it too difficult, cutouts will 
serve almost as well. 


LONGHORNS 

I S yours a cattle country? If so, place 
teaser tack cards on fences wherever cows 
or steers are corralled. Copy: 

"Look out! The Gaucho is coming!” 

COUNT CIGARETTES 

F AIRBANKS smokes one cigarette after 
another during the course of the pic¬ 
ture. Tie up with a smoke shop by 
offering cartons of cigarettes to the first 
five people guessing the correct number that 
Doug actually smokes. Arrange for a win¬ 
dow display. In it tell about the contest 
and the prize. Insert Stills 1, 3, 5, 6, 7, 2, 
22 and 59. (Approximately 17 cigarettes 
are smoked.) 


MOVING VANS 

T HE Gaucho is perhaps the first picture 
to show a whole house with people 
inside being moved. Cash in on this 
unique angle by tying up with house and 
furniture moving companies. Moving vans 
provide fine big stands on which to place^ 
placards. Stick copy on them similar to: 

"The World Moves! So Do We! But— 
for Peppy Action See 'Douglas Fairbanks as 
The Gaucho’ at the Rialto.” 

Or 

"We Specialize in House-Moving! So 
Does 'Douglas Fairbanks as The Gaucho.’ 
See Him at the Rialto!” 


JINGLE CONTEST 

O FFER prizes to people who can write 
better jingles than these: 

"You won’t pout so when you see the 
Gaucho!” 

"Who said Oucho? We said Gaucho!” 
"No groucho when you see The Gaucho!” 












Order GA -14 (M at 30 c; Cut $1). Actual size of four-column cut or mat is 8 inches 
wide x 2/z inches deep. 



WHICH IS WHICH? ATTENTION, PLEASE! 


HABERDASHER 


A SK this question in your newspaper: 

> "WHAT DO ANY OF THESE 
HAVE IN COMMON? 

Douglas Fairbanks—Calvin Coolidge 
Cowboy—Charles Lindbergh 
Thomas Edison—Fannie Hurst 
* Tree—Babe Ruth 
Deer—Gaucho 
Maniac—Pencil 
Magazine—Ruler 

The following day, run a story stating 
that a Gaucho is a South American cowboy 
and that Douglas Fairbanks appears as The 
Gaucho at the Rialto. 

The catch in this questionnaire is that 
only a cowboy and Douglas Fairbanks have 
anything in common. 

LOBBY DISPLAY 

A N attractive lobby dislay can be ar- 
*■ ranged with steer heads and imitation 
bolas (the weapon Fairbanks features 
in the picture.) Hang heads on hooks from 
the walls and drape bolas from the horns. 
The bolas can be made either of rope or 
leather, preferably the latter; an ordinary 
handle is attached to the shortest of the three 
thongs, and at the end of the other two are 
hard rubber balls covered with hide. Attrac¬ 
tive effects can be had by using a number of 
these imitation bolas and arranging them in 
an overhead network. 

See picture of bolas in ad. No. GAD-20. 

Over your box office window hang a 
paper mache steer head. Remove the blades 
from a large electric fan and attach the head 
to the fan’s hub. Have fan revolve as 
slowly as possible. The effect can be varied 
by attaching one or two bolas so that the 
balls and handles fly outward when the cur¬ 
rent is on. Colored lights in the head of the 
steer in place of eyes will enhance its in¬ 
terest. A revolving object is an infallible 
selling device. 


F OR a prominent sporting goods establish¬ 
ment or boy scout’s furnisher, prepare 
a window display like that outlined be¬ 
low, making sure, of course, to insert a card 
with information about the picture: 

"The Outfit of a Gaucho. See the Real 
Thing in 'Douglas Fairbanks as The Gaucho’ 
at the Rialto!” 

Show the regular saddle (recado) of a 
South American cowboy, with its two long 
bolsters of stiff, canelike reed covered with 
leather; a colored poncho and a chiripa, or 
shawl-like poncho, a pair of untamed horse- 
hide boots (botes de potro); a broad belt 
with pockets (tirador) and covered with 
silver coins; a pair of flowing trousers (bom- 
bachos) ; a long knife, a bolas and a lariat. 
In addition, scatter stills from the picture 
about the window. 


You Can’t Miss It 



Place a three-sheet "cast” in a store 
window (or in your lobby) during the 
week preceding your opening. No 
one in the world is going to pass it 
by! Get names from telephone book. 


M AKE a cutout of one of the posters 
that shows a life-size figure of Fair¬ 
banks dressed as a Gaucho. Place this 
in an exclusive haberdasher’s window along 
with a display of modern American cloth¬ 
ing. Draw a comparison in your copy. 

LEATHER 

I HE South American gauchos are expert 
leather workers. Arrange a display of 
specimens of their work in a novelty 
store, one specializing in leather goods. 
Through Argentine or Uraguay consular 
offices, you should be able to locate such 
material. 

GOOFUS BIRDS 

O you know what a Goof us Bird is? 
Neither does anyone else—but they’d 
like to know! Here’s the way to educate 
them: 

Secure a window in a store near the the¬ 
atre. Dress it to represent a mountainous 
ranch. Get about a dozen white chickens 
and spot and stripe them with every con¬ 
ceivable color of paint. The wilder they 
look the better. Scatter bowls of tamales 
and other "hot” food around. If you’d 
rather use futuristic cardboard chickens, it 
might look even better. 

A big placard, somewhat as follows, will 
tie the Goof us Birds up with your picture: 
"These Rare Specimens of the 
South American 

GOOFUS BIRD 

Have Been Imported at Great Expense by 
The Rialto Theatre 

In Conjunction With Next Week’s Feature 

"DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS 

as 

THE GAUCHO” 

Don't Miss It! 






















EXPLOIT FOR PROFIT! 


BANKS 


TEASER IDEA SPANISH TUITION 


D ouglas Fairbanks as The 

Gaucho” revolves about a fabulously 
rich shine city. Strong boxes, money 
chests, bags of money, etc., might be fea¬ 
tured in local bank windows with stills 
from the picture. Insert a card with copy 
similar to: 

"Safeguard Your Money by Banking With 
Us! Safeguard Your Amusement Investment 
by Going To See 'Douglas Fairbanks as 
The Gaucho’ at the Rialto!” 


W HO is Salguod Sknabriaf? Watch 
this space and find out!” 

Continue using copy like that, and lead up 
to a final big splurge. "Salguod Sknabriaf” 
is simply Douglas Fairbanks spelled back¬ 
wards. 


Qet Title Over l 


INQUIRING GAUCHO 

I N cooperation with your newspaper, ap¬ 
point an "Inquiring Gaucho Reporter. 
He should roam about town, dressed ''a 
la Gaucho,” stopping people, snapping their 
photos and guessing their occupations. In 
his daily report to the paper, a mention of 
Fairbanks and the picture should be incor¬ 
porated. Little difficulty will be experienced 
in obtaining interviews as most people are 
eager to rush into print. The stunt should 
be kept as humorous as possible. (Imagine 
the laughs should the identity of a corset 
salesman be guessed.) Offer a prize to any¬ 
one whose occupation is guessed. 

Copy like the following jingle might be 
run each day in the paper, making sure, of 
course, that the necessary changes are made: 
THE GAUCHO WILL GET YOU IF 
YOU DON’T WATCH OUT! 

The Gaucho can guess your occupation; 

Today he is roaming about. 

He’ll be hunting for Luke, the Lawyer— 
If you look like Luke look out! 


ESSAY CONTEST 


T HE following announcement copy for an 
essay contest is self-explanatory. 


LOOK HERE, GIRLS! 

W HICH should our hero marry—an 
"angel” or a "madcap”? Which 
type of charmer will make him happier? 
Which does he choose? 

Douglas Fairbanks answers these questions 
in his thrilling new romantic adventure 
screenplay now at the Rialto, "Douglas Fair¬ 
banks as The Gaucho.” You can answer 
them too! A prize will be given to the best 
hundred word essay answering the three 
questions. Address the "Fairbanks Contest 
Editor.” 


S POT teasers like the one seen below 
through your newspaper in advance of 
the opening. The word "Gaucho” 
should be a part of the town’s speech before 
the picture is seen. A local artist might 
take the illustration and devise a tack card 
for sniping purposes. 



Order GA-5 (Mat, 5c; Cut, 30c) One-column teaser 
mat or cut measures l" deep x 2 wide. 

GUESSING GAME 

C REATE a daily newspaper feature 
whereby readers are asked questions 
similar to; 

"What does the word, Gaucho, mean?” 
"Where are Gauchos found?” 

"For what is a Gaucho especially noted?” 
"What do Gauchos and Cossacks have in 
common?” 

The answers to the above are: 

"A South American cowboy.” 
"Principally in Argentine and Uraguay.” 
"Knowledge of horses, use of the bolas 
and picturesque dress.” 

"Riding ability.” 

This sort of copy could be continued over 
the period of days during which the picture 
is being shown. It’s a good way to put the 
title over. 


A FREE course in Spanish might be of* 
fered to the high school student writ¬ 
ing the most intelligent five hundred 
word review of the picture. Tie up with a 
newspaper and a school of languages on this 
idea. Circularize students with news of the 
contest and a herald describing "Douglas 
Fairbanks as The Gaucho.” 


CIRCULATION BUILDER 

I S there a "weak sister” among the local 
newspapers? Suggest a stunt like this 
to its circulation manager. 

Plant a man in Gaucho dress at some con¬ 
spicuous location, selling papers. Stick a 
cardboard placard next to him, reading 
"Somewhere in Each Bunch of 100 Papers 
Are Two Tickets to 'Douglas Fairbanks as 
The Gaucho!’ ” 

If the law forbids this, arrange to give 
portraits of Fairbanks as prizes. (Get them 
from your nearest United Artists exchange.) 
If this last is done, display an enlarged 
photo in your lobby, along with copy de¬ 
scribing the newspaper tie-up. Have the 
paper blanket the town with announcements 
about the gag. 


COMEDY BALLYHOO 

P LACE two men inside a "bull” costume. 

Have a third, dressed as a Gaucho, lead 
the other two about town. A banner 
attached to the back of the "Bull” might 
have this copy: 

"No Bull! 'Douglas Fairbanks as The 
Gaucho’ Is the Real Thing! See It at the 
Rialto!” 


DRUG STORE 


O BTAIN permission from some reput¬ 
able druggist to enclose a teaser throw-j^^” 
away with the following copy in all 
packages he sends out: 

PRESCRIPTION 
Two tickets pro seata theatorum 
One lookum ad "The Gaucho” 

Cum Douglas Fairbanks 
This panacea is good for all aches and pains 
Present at the Rialto Next Monday 
With (Admission Price) 

Shake yourself well after seeing 
Not for eternal use 


SODA FOUNTAINS 


G AUCHOCOLATE” can be made with 
milk, chocolate and a dash of mint. 
Serve it like a milk shake and you 
have the latest soda fountain special— 
"Gauchocolate!” 


V 
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HAVE A TREASURE HUNT 


FIRST 

A WELL planned Treasure 
Hunt will put "Douglas 
Fairbanks as The Gaucho” 
over. In order to have things 
work out smoothly, get every¬ 
thing ready at least three weeks 
before the film opens. Be sure 
to— 

Tie up with a reputable news- 
m paper, and have a live wire re¬ 
porter assigned to work with 
you, writing daily stories, de¬ 
scribing the prizes, etc.; 

Interest at least twenty mer¬ 
chants in your Hunt, persuad¬ 
ing each to donate a prize, and 
arrange for window displays; 

Have the newspaper’s adver¬ 
tising manager arrange a coop¬ 
erative page layout; 

Have four (or more) clue 
maps prepared, similar to those 
shown below and hire boys to 
act as "sandwich men”; 

Get the "Entrance Cards” 
printed (11 inches x 14 inches) 
on heavy cardboard; copy— 
"I’m a Member of the 'Douglas 
Fairbanks as The Gaucho’ Trea¬ 
sure Hunt”; 

Plan your Hunt so that it 
takes no less than thirty minutes, 
nor more than ninety; 

Manufacture or borrow a trea¬ 
sure chest like the one illustrated, 
and place it in your lobby; copy 
—"Will You Find the Key That 
Can Open This Treasure Chest?” 

"Snipe” information around 
town and announce the Hunt 
with a slide on the screen and 
m posters in the lobby. 


The Chest Itself! 



Order GA -8 (M at 10c; Cut 5 0c) Actual size of cut or mat — 
4 inches wide and 2% inches deep 

SECOND 


H AVE all contestants assemble in front of your theatre at nine- 
thirty on the day of the Hunt. Start them off at ten by giv¬ 
ing each an Entrance Card. This must be shown while the 
Hunt is in progress if the holder wishes to be eligible for the prizes. 
(The display of this 11 inch x 14 inch placard is one of your princi¬ 
pal advertisements. Imagine a troop of kids marching down Main 
Street, each of them carrying an ad for the film!) 

Sell the cooperating idea to merchants by describing their windows 
as magnets for the public. Tell them that no matter how expensive 
their prizes may be, the cost will be nothing when compared with the 
good-will gained. 

Don’t attempt to give verbal instructions. Station a boy with 
the first clue map in front of your theatre. (If you don’t like that 
plan, print similar maps on 3 inch x 6 inch cards and distribute 
them.) 


THEN 

T HE first Treasure Grove 
might be located on Smith 
Street "at the metal post 
(fire hydrant) fifty feet sopth 
of where I stand.” The "sand¬ 
wich boys” located at each 
Treasure Grove should give all 
contestants who approach them 
"Station Cards” to prove that 
no short cuts have been taken. 
"I have found Treasure Grove 
One” should be printed on the 
first card. 

Therefore, when the Hunt has 
been completed, the winner will 
present his Entrance Card, two 
(or more, if you have additional 
Treasure Groves) "Station 
Cards” and a key that will open 
the Chest. An official at the 
last Grove should give this key 
to the first person reaching him 
who shows the proper creden¬ 
tials. 

When the winner opens the 
Treasure Chest—at the first per¬ 
formance, if possible—he should 
find a number of slips, each of 
which when presented to the 
proper merchant will act as a 
merchandise order.- 

Some of these suggestions can 
be altered. For instance, instead 
of having boys to carry the maps 
or pass out cards, they might be 
published in the newspaper, one 
each day, during the week pre¬ 
ceding the Hunt. 

You might cooperate with a 
real estate firm that is anxious to 
publicize a new development. 
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YOUR ADVERTISEMENTS ARE HERE 



Employ These Business Bri] 


Title Card 


"Come down then, if you can dance better than 
this girl 



"You seek the Gaucho? He is her el” 


"Mountain girl, you are fairl” 



Jealousy 


For All 'Pu 

Use the 8 x 10 l 


Price, Set o: 

$3.0 

Single Copies, ] 

The above set of 30 includes star 
and novelty shots for ads, publicity 
display. 

OBTAIN THESE SETS FROIS 
CORPORATION E> 
SEE ORDER B 


. .■■■■■in ■ ia ■ ■■ ■ i i ■ i ■ i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i iii iiiiiiiiiiiSiiiiiiiii iii ii i i i i i i S i i i i i i i i i J i;;; i; i; i;; iii ■ iiiiiiiiii i i i i i i; i i;; 
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TYPE COPY NOT INCLUDED IN CUT 


aging Colored Lobby Cards 

!!!!!!!!lll!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! I!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!"!!'""' 1 -'-'-''-'-'--'--' 


"Pardon me if I seem to search you!” 


irposes 

Squeegee 


lite Photos 

f Thirty 


Oc Each 

heads, close-ups, scene shots 
, lobby display and window 


1 UNITED ARTISTS 

[CHANGES 

LANK 

1 


"You now look like a queen of the Gauchos” 


AT LEFT 


note —Lobby cards carry scene captions 


TWO 22 x 28 


Price of Each 
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"Gaucho, I want to ride with you!” 


The City of Miracles falls to the siege of the Gauchos. 


*S THE 

GAUOtb 







































YOUR ADVERTISEMENTS ARE HERE v ^YPE COPY NOT INCLUDED IN CUT OR MAT 


Order GAD-20 Two-column Advertisement {Mat, 10c; Cut, 50c) Order GAD-15 One-column Advertisement 



ACTION—the kind that sweeps 
along on the breezes cre¬ 
ated by Fairbanks! artIsts 

picture 

ADVENTURE—in far-off lands, riding in the van 
of a bold Gaucho king! 

AUDACIOUS LOVE—a love that carries you off 
your feet! All the elements that have made 
Doug the star he is— 

and then some! 


If you don’t think “Douglas Fair¬ 
banks as The Gaucho” a thrilling 
wonder film—see a doctor! 



fGLAS 

FAIRBANKS, 
cSUjAUCHO 

Pep! 

Verve! 

Action! 

Romance! 
Daredeviltry! 

Everything you want! 
Everything you expect! 
Everything you demand! 
from the Apostle 
of Youth 

They said Doug could 
never better his own 
great performances, but 
they hadn’t seen his lat¬ 
est! 

The Gaucho will get you! 

UNITED ARTISTS PICTURE 


Actual size of cut or mat —3 inches deep 
x 2 inches wide 

Order GAD-17 One-column Ad. Slug 
(Mat, 5c; Cut, 30 c) 



? of cut or mat — 6 7 / 8 inches deep x 4 inches wide 

Order GAD -21 Three-column Advertisement {Mat, 20c; Cut, 75c) 



No two Fairbanks films are ever alike! There’s 
always something new—something to talk 
about! The Gaucho gives you the Bolas! 
And Doug’s feats with the Bolas outdo his 
exploits with the bow and arrow, the cutlass 
and the whip! 



The Qaucho will 
grip you! 


Order GAD-16 One-column Advertisement Order GAD-19 Two-column Advertisement {Mat, 10c; Cut, 50c) 

(Mat, 5c-, Cut, 30 c) 


A 

Apply 
e At • 
Your 
United 
Artists 
Exchange 
for 
Guts' 
or 

Mats 

TT* 

r-' 



Daring 

Romance! 


DOUGLAS 

FAIRBANKS 

^GAUCHO 

Laugh and the world laughs 
with you! 

Leap and you leap alone! 
Doug does both in his most 
sumptuous production—the 
greatest of all Fairbanks 
films! 

The playboy of the screen is 
back at his favorite game— 
better than ever! 

A Treat for Your Eyes! 

UNITED ARTISTS PICTURE 


at—5 inches deep 


Actual size of cut or 
x 2 inches i 

Order GAD -18 Two-column Ad. Slug {Mat, 10c; Cut, 50c) 

"DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS] 
[GAUCHGh 



Doug—the Dashing Lover! 



^Douglas 

FAIRBANKS 




The boy who never grew up! The chap 
whose smiles steal into your heart! 
Whose hair-raising stunts thrill! And 
whose adventures create joy for you— 
and you—and YOU! He’s here again! 


For Thrills , Romance and Adventure 

See The Qaucho! 


UNITED ARTISTS PICTURE 


Actual size of cut or mat —6% inches deep x 4 inches wide 


Order GAD-22 Three-column Advertisement {Mat, 20c; Ctit, 75c) 




See 

Pages 

14 


^mdf* 


15 

for 

More 

Ad 

Copy 


DOUGLAS 
FAIR BAN! 



He’ll thrill you with his deeds 
of daring! 

He’ll stagger you by his stunts 
with the Bolas! 

He’ll amaze you with his wild- 
girl-of-the-pampas love! 

If you liked "Robin 
Hood” and "The Black 
Pirate”—you’ll rave 
about "Dough 
Fairbanks as The 
Gaucho!” 


UNITED ARTISTS PICTURE 


Actual size of cut or mat —11 inches deep x 6 inches wide 


Actual size of cut or mat —9% inches deep x 6 inches wide 






















THIS TIEUPS A “NATURAL” 


USHER COSTUMES 

D RESS brunette girl ushers as Spanish 
dancers, having the colors of their 
gowns match the theatre interior. They 
should wear wigs or have their hair dressed 
high, in old Spanish style. 

A totally different, but equally effective 
idea would be to have them wear such simple, 
ragged dresses as Miss Velez wears in the 
early part of the picture; tattered knee- 
length skirts, blouses with short sleeves, 
hair loose to the shoulders and no stockings. 

Men ushers might wear gaucho costumes; 
a thin colored poncho, a broad-brimmed 
square hat worn at the back between the 
shoulders and caught about the neck with 
a leather strap, etc. (See stills.) 


"MATE” TIEUP 

F OR a unique souvenir matinee, arrange 
with a "mate” importer for the distribu¬ 
tion of small packages to all women 
patrons. "Mate” is the non-alcoholic pre¬ 
vailing drink of the gauchos. The novelty 
of this souvenir will create a lot of word- 
of-mouth advertising. 

Arrange for a window display and insert 
a card with this copy: 

" 'Mate’ Is a Novelty Drink Especially 
Imported For You From South America! 
'DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS AS THE GAU¬ 
CHO’ Is a Novelty Picture! See It at the 
Rialto!” 




With scenes from the Qrcat Photoplay 

a. Douglas Fairbanks! 

K. AS THE GAUCHO JM 


BY EUSTACE HALE BALL 


from the screen play 

BY ELTON THOMAS 
and the short Story try 

LOTTA WOODS 


of 

1140 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 

are distributing this 75c edition of "Douglas Fairbanks as The Gaucho” to book stores 
and their entire chain of retail outlets. They are more than willing to cooperate with 

wide-awake exhibitors. Write to them at the address given above! 

-- 
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More Momey^Makie 


Ideas 


Coach Building Contest 



Order GA-9 (Mat 10 c; Cut 30c) Give it to newspaper 
when describing your contest. Have editor run it each day. 


T HE model shown above is a minia¬ 
ture of the coach used in "Doug¬ 
las Fairbanks as The Gaucho. 
The original coach had wheels which 
were ten feet in diameter, the largest 
ever made for a passenger vehicle, and 
because of its weight, eight horses were 
needed for locomotion. 

With the cooperation of your news¬ 
paper, institute a contest in which a 
valuable set of tools (or something 
similar) is offered to the boy who 
builds the most skillful replica. Dis¬ 
play all models submitted in your 
lobby, giving each boy a credit card. 
Do this by working hand in hand with 
the school’s carpentry instructors. 

Here is the data which they will 
need: 

Dimensions of the model should be 
—diameter of the wheels, 8 inches; 
diameter of the hubs, \ l / 2 inches; 
wheelbase, 10^ inches; axle width 


between the wheels, 7 inches; width 
of the body, side, 5 inches, front, 3 % 
inches; clearance of the body from 
the road, 1% inches; height of body 
frame, 6% inches. 

The body is slung on leather straps 
instead of springs. Make the hand¬ 
brake of tin. The chains under the 
body hang slack enough so that should 
a turn be made the wheels will not 
scrape along the side of the body. In¬ 
stead, they will straighten out and 
keep the front axle from turning too 
far. The basket in the rear—wrapped 
with cord to hold it together—is for 
baggage. 

The frame of the body should be 
painted in gray or slate; the doors and 
steps, red; the running gear, brown; 
the lamps, red. The coachman’s seat 
is lined with blue cloth; the inside is 
lined with blue silk. The "good luck” 
image is painted with gilt. 


DOORKNOB HANGER 

H AVE your printer make some card¬ 
board doorknob hangers. On one side, 
letter the following: "Here’s an opening 
for you!” On the reverse side, in large type, 
print: "DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS AS THE 
GAUCHO will open at the Rialto next 
week! See it!” Take these around after 
dark and attach to every merchant’s door¬ 
knob. 


BOLAS THROWING 

N conjunction with the story and picture 
illustrated on the pink sheet, conduct a 
bolas throwing contest for men and boys. 
Have a local leather store manufacture a 
bolas for use in the contest. (The story 
explains how bolas are made and thrown.) 
A sporting goods shop should contribute 
the prizes. Get displays in both windows. 


A Radio Talk 


Give this two minute radio talk 
to the announcer at your local 
broadcasting station. Ask him to 
have someone deliver it. If neces¬ 
sary, pay for your time on the air. 

It’s worth while! 

ANNOUNCER: 

We are very fortunate this_1_ 

in having with us a distinguished visitor 
from the Pampas. He is sent to you by the 
Rialto Theatre in conjunction with that 
theatre’s presentation of "Douglas Fairbanks 
as the Gaucho.” Allow me to present Senor 
Gaucho. 

SENOR GAUCHO: 

Como esta ustedes? I come to tell you 
something about the Boleodoras, a weapon 
which we Gauchos of South America use as 
your cowboys do the lasso. The Bolas, as 
it is called, is made of three small, hard balls 
which are covered with leather and attached 
to three long' leather straps. 

The Gaucho, and by the way, Douglas 
Fairbanks is more Eke a happy-go-lucky 
Gaucho king than one of our own mucha- 
chos, grasps the smallest ball in his hand 
and swings the strap attached to the other 
two around and over his head. Then, with 
a quick, lightning-like motion, off goes the 
Bolas toward the target at which it has been 
aimed. If a cow is the unlucky recipient, 
the Bolas wraps itself around her legs, stop¬ 
ping the animal until the Gaucho can reach 
her. 

Unusual tricks and stunts of all kinds can 
be done with the Bolas if one knows how. 
Senor Fairbanks—we too, call him Doug— 
knows how. Thank you for listening to me. 
Muchas gracias. Hasta manana. 
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ADVERTISING COPY THAT’S 



Order GA-6 {Mat, 5c; Cut, 30c) One-column Cari¬ 
cature. Actual size of cut or mat — 2/s" deep x 
2" wide. 


The Gaucho comes from below the equa¬ 
tor—but he’ll hit you above the belt for a 
knockout! 


The lure of gold—beautiful eyes—enemies 
in power—captives—escape—sacrifice — 
hundreds of horsemen—daring—triumph. 
Let "Douglas Fairbanks as The Gaucho” tell 
you! 


"Douglas Fairbanks as The Gaucho”— 
the roughest rider of the ranges! 


A super-spectacle—a story of treasure, 
combat, love, intrigue and adventure! That’s 
"Douglas Fairbanks as The Gaucho!” 


SELL IT THRU 
THE MAIL 


Does Romance live today? The Gaucho 
says Yes! 


Lovers of Romance— 

He's in again - and out again - 
before you can turn around ! 

Who? Douglas Fairbanks, of 
course, the live exponent of 
good, clean screen fun! 

n The Mark of Zorro, n n The Black 
Pirate,” "Robin Hood, ” "The 
Three Musketeers," "The Thief of 
Bagdad," "Don Q, Son of Zorro," 
and so on, right down the line - 
Fairbanks, hero of the greatest 
army that ever existed ! 

And now comes "Douglas Fair¬ 
banks as The Gaucho !" It 
presents Doug in an entirely new 
role - as a swaggering king of 
the pampas. As a lover of gold 
and of girls - one, a madcap 
devil; the second, a spiritual 
goddess. 

Come to the Rialto next week 
and watch Doug do stunts with 
the Bolas ! See him capture a 
rich shrine city, single- 
handed ! See how he clambers 
through a forest of trees ! 

How he - but why attempt to 
describe Fairbanks? Come to 
the Rialto next Monday. See him 
and get a life time thrill ! 

THE MANAGER. 


"Douglas Fairbanks as The Gaucho”— 
a story of high hearts and hopes—of big 
scenes and gripping situations! 


He was her man and he had to take her 
with him! "Douglas Fairbanks as The Gau¬ 
cho”—the swaggering brave—and Lupe 
Velez, his wild girl of the pampas! What 
a team! And what a picture! 



DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS 
AS THE GAUCHO 


Order GA-7-a {Mat 10c; Cut 3 0c) On the same 
two-column mat with thumbnail head. Actual size 
2 % inches deep x 2 inches wide. 


Program Copy 


W HEN men are no longer able to laugh 
—when women are no longer able 
to weep — when boys are no longer^" 
able to shout—and when girls are no longer 
able to flirt—then, 
and only then, will 
pictures like 'Doug¬ 
las Fairbanks as The 
Gaucho’ fail to bring 
pleasure to people 
in this and other 
lands.” 

So said a famous 
critic a few months 
ago, and there’s more 
truth than poetry in 
what he says. How¬ 
ever, success ,is no 
haphazard affair and 
Fairbanks aims his 
pictures toward success in certain, definite 
ways. Experience has taught Doug exactly 
what the public wants. When John and 
Jane go to see him in a picture, they insist 
on action—on things that are impossible— 
on stunts—on laughter—on just the right 
amount of love—on—well, on the sort of 
things he has incorporated into "Douglas 
Fairbanks as The Gaucho.” 

In one sequence, for example, Doug leaps 
from tree to tree in an effort to escape his 
enemy. A professional tumbler couldn’t ta, 
more nimble! In another, he actually saws 
a house in half and has it transported 
when the girl of his heart refuses to leave 
her home and follow him. Nonchalantly, 
he orders his men to bring it along with 
them! Then, there’s the Bolas, an imple¬ 
ment which gives Doug a chance to provide 
even more thrills than did the cutlass in 
"The Black Pirate” or the bow and arrow 
in "Robin Hood!” 

"Douglas Fairbanks as The Gaucho” 
brings Fairbanks to town in his best picture. 
It’s big. It’s fast. It’s peppy! And the 
management cordially invites you to the 
premiere showing on Monday. 

See The Gaucho. It will get you! 





Order GA-7-b {Mat 10c; 
Cut 30c) On same two- 
column mat with one- 
column character head. 
Actual size —I inch deep 
x 1 inch wide. 
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REALLY 66 AID * VERTISING! ” 


It bubbles over with action—"Douglas 
Fairbanks as The Gaucho!” 


A film with a daredevil theme! 


You’ll have a good, a great, a glorious 
^time when you see "Douglas Fairbanks as 
The Gaucho!” 


Breath-taking beauty! Tense thrills! 
^^’11 get both in "Douglas Fairbanks as 
The Gaucho!” 


How do you pronounce The Gaucho? 
Everyone pronounces it Excellent! 


The one and only one—Douglas Fairbanks 
—back in the greatest picture of his lively 
career. 


Entirely different from anything that has 
gone before—"Douglas Fairbanks as The 
Gaucho!” 


Always audacious! Always the charming 
idol whom we’ve learned to love—"Douglas 
Fairbanks as The Gaucho!” 


Something new! Something different! 
Something imbued with the very vitality 
of its star—"Douglas Fairbanks as The 
Gaucho!” 


A glorious tale of adventurous love on 
the wild open pampas—"Douglas Fairbanks 
as The Gaucho!” 


No resting on his laurels for Doug! No 
sooner has one been gained than another’s 
on the way! See "Douglas Fairbanks as The 
Gaucho!” It’s a smash-o! 


The Gaucho will grip you! It’ll get you! 


Where the unbelievable takes place before 
your eyes — "Douglas Fairbanks as The 
Gaucho!” 


More laughs to the second! More romance 
to the minute! More thrills to the reel! 
More action to the picture! More every¬ 
thing—in "Douglas Fairbanks as The 
Gaucho!” See it! 
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TO HELP YOU SELL DOUG 


Heralds, Cuts, 
Mats 

ALL THREE CAN NOW BE OB 
TAINED BY APPLYING AT 
YOUR LOCAL UNITED ARTISTS 
EXCHANGE! 


TRAILERS 

Authorized Advance Trailers on "Doug¬ 
las Fairbanks as The Gaucho” may be ob¬ 
tained from NATIONAL SCREEN SER¬ 
VICE, Inc., at any of the following ad¬ 
dresses: 

New York— 

126 West 46th Street 

Chicago- 

846 South Wabash Avenue 

Los Angeles— 

1922 South Vermont Avenue 

(Do not order from your exchange!) 



Slide No. 1 (Price 15 cents) 


Colored Insert Card 



Size 14 inches x 36 inches Price 25c each 


Music Cues 

MUSIC CUES ON "DOUGLAS 
FAIRBANKS AS THE GAUCHO” 
ARE OBTAINABLE AT ALL EX¬ 
CHANGES GRATIS. # 


ORCHESTRA SCORES 

Orchestra scores on "Douglas Fair¬ 
banks as The Gaucho” may be 
RENTED OR PURCHASED from 

THE PHOTO PLAY 
MUSIC CO., INC. 

1520 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Order direct from that 

company as Scores are not carried 
in stock at United Artists exchanges. 



Slide No. 2 (Price 15 cents) 



Exhibitors duly licensed to exhibit the pictures mentioned herein are authorized to use the advertising 
material and ideas contained in this book solely for the purpose of exploiting the pictures named herein and 
for no other purpose. The use of such advertising material and ideas by all other persons is prohibited. Any 
infringement of this registered copyright will be prosecuted under the law. 

Copyright MCMXXVIII by UNITED ARTISTS CORPORATION, 

New York City, N. Y. 
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ORDER BLANK 
Order Your Accessories Here For 

“DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS 
as THE GAUCHO” 

United Artists Picture 

Send to 

Manager __ 

Name of Theatre___ 

Town _State_ 


(These Prices Prevail for United States Only) 


Price 


How Many 


Amount 


POSTERS (Lithographed): 

One Sheet, No. 1_ 

One Sheet, No. 2___ 

Three Sheet, No. 1__ 

Three Sheet, No. 2__ 

Six Sheet_ 

Twenty-four Sheet___ 

WINDOW CARD (Lithographed)_ 

BLACK AND WHITE SQUEEGEE PHOTOS, 8x10: 
All purposes (30 in set), 10c each 

(Including newspaper, lobby and star heads)_ 

Single copies squeegee photos_ 

LOBBY DISPLAY CARDS: 

Hand Colored, 22 x 28, each___ 

Hand Colored, 11 x 14, set of eight_ 

INSERT CARD (Hand Colored), 14x36, each_ 

SLIDE No. 1_ 

SLIDE No. 2_ 

HERALDS—"DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS AS THE 
GAUCHO” heralds (see back cover page), per 1,000_ 


$0.15 

.15 

.45 

.45 

.90 

2.40 

.07 


3.00 

.10 

.40 

.75 

.25 

.15 

.15 

3.50 


DF-1—One-Col. Star Scene Head- 
DF-2—Two-Col. Star Scene Head- 

GA- 1—One-Col. Scene_ 

GA- 2—One-Col. Scene_ 

GA- 3—Two-Col. Scene_ 

GA- 4—Two-Col. Scene _ 

GA- 5—One-Col. Teaser _ 

GA- 6—One-Col. Caricature_ 


GA- 7—One-Col. Character & Thumbnail (both on two- 

column mat) _ 

GA- 7—(a—One-Col. Cut 30c; b—Thumbnail Cut 30c) 

GA- 8—Two-Col. Treasure Chest_ 

GA- 9—Two-Col. Coach Contest___ 

GA-10—Three-Col. Cartoon_ 

GA-11—Three-Col. Bolas Feature_ 

GA-12—Three-Col. Boys* Feature_ 

GA-13—Four-Col. Strip_ 

GA-14—Four-Col. Strip__ 

GAD-15—One-Col. Ad_ 

GAD-16—One-Col. Ad-- 

GAD-17—One-Col. Slug_ 

GAD-18—Two-Col. Slug_ 

GAD-19—Two-Col. Ad____ 

GAD-20—Two-Col. Ad_ 

GAD-21—Three-Col. Ad_ 

GAD-22—Three-Col. Ad 


Mats 

Cuts 

$0.05 

$0.25 

.10 

.50 

.05 

.30 

.05 

.30 

.10 

.50 

.10 

.50 

.05 

.30 

.05 

.30 

.10 


_ 

.60 

.10 

.50 

.10 

.50 

.20 

.75 

.20 

.75 

.20 

.75 

.30 

1.00 

.30 

1.00 

.05 

.30 

.05 

.30 

.05 

.30 

.10 

.50 

.10 

.50 

.10 

.50 

.20 

.75 

.20 

.75 


Total_ 


Complete Set "D. F. as the Gaucho” Mats_$ 2.90 

Complete Set "D. F. as the Gaucho” Cuts_$12.70 

Music Cues on "D. F. as The Gaucho” Gratis 


FOR MATS, CUTS APPLY AT YOUR UNITED ARTISTS EXCHANGE 


































































General Advance Stories 


“DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS AS THE GAUCHO” 

DUE AT THE.THEATRE MONDAY 


Adventure on South American Pampas! 


Eulogizing a day when Gauchos 
bold rode the boundless pampas and 
the law of might made right, Doug¬ 
las Fairbanks comes forth in his 
thrilling new United Artists pro¬ 
duction, Douglas Fairbanks as The 

Gaucho, which opened. 

at-the .for a. 

run. A more colorful romance 
than this South American story, 
with its majestic scenery, its tense 
rivalries and conquests, could scarce- 

• be conceived. Again, Fairbanks, 
tor-producer, brings to his world 
audience a screen narrative destined 
to rank with the epics of all time. 

The star has the role of a bandit 
chief, ,the leader of a horde of Gau¬ 
cho riders, who cross the mountains 
and occupy a stately shrine city 
whose wealth is the prey of the cruel 
usurper of the country. A madcap 
mountain lass (Lupe Velez), thrilled 
by the notoriety of the Gaucho chief, 
joins him en route. News of the 
outlaw’s presence reaches the usurp¬ 
er (Gustav von Seyffertitz), who 
puts a price upon his head. 

A beautiful girl of the shrine, 
(Eve Southern), whose healing as 
a child brought fame to the place, 
stirs strange emotions in the out¬ 
law. The jealous mountain girl be- 
„ trays him to the commandante 
(Michael Vavitch), who has placed 
his garrison in the city by the usurp¬ 
er’s orders. A treacherous Gaucho 
lieutenant (Charlie Stevens), dis¬ 
misses the band on a false message, 
and the outlaw is captured. Wit¬ 
nessing his cure at the shrine from 
the touch of a plague-stricken beg¬ 
gar (A1 MacQuarrie), the mountain 
girl understands the “girl of the 
miracle” for the fitfst time, and 
too late tries to prevent the arrest. 
She rides off to bring the Gaucho 
band to the rescue. 

From his cell the Gaucho chief sees 
the shrine girl and her protector, the 
good padre (Nigel de Brhlier) under 
i^^rrest. He digs his way out and 
^yoins his oncoming riders. Out¬ 
numbered by the dictator’s troops, 
the Gaucho stampedes a vast herd 
of steers and gains the city as the 
soldiers are routed. The shrine girl 
and priest are released from the 
scaffold. The dictator and com¬ 
mandante are taken by the Gauchos, 
and the outlaw rides away with the 
girl of his choice. 

No brief resume of the play can 
do justice to the skilfully constructed 
action. Enough to say that the 
imagination is captured at the be¬ 
ginning of the prologue and held 
to the close of the story. The whim¬ 
sical humor of Fairbanks and his 
newly intriguing stunts are a sea¬ 
soning for the vital movement of 
the play, whose flavor combines that 
of some rare old Spanish legend and 
the romantic moods of the border¬ 
land. Doug’s adventures are of the 
sort that delight young and old. 
His riding, leaping and remarkable 



"DOUGLAS' FAIRBANKS 
as THE GAUCHO" 

GA-2—(Mat 5c; Cut 30c) 
One-column cut or mat. 


dexterity with the bolas serve to 
emphasize rather than detract from 
his scenes of superb acting. In 
Sherwood Forest or in the shadow 
of the Andes, he remains the gallant 
adventurer, ever with a surprise for 
his audience. 

The photography by Tony G. Gau- 
dio is admirable, and the scenes de¬ 
signed by Carl Oscar Borg, Fair¬ 
banks’ art director, constitute a 
background of unusual charm. F. 
Richard Jones directed this remark¬ 
able production. 

FAIRBANKS FILM ONE n 
OF STRANGE CONTRASTS 

Saints and cutthroats, shrines and 
robbers’ lairs are the fiercely con¬ 
trasting motifs of Douglas Fair¬ 
banks as The Gaucho, the new 
United Artists production, which 
opens at the. 

How Doug came to impersonate 
another robber chief, this time a 
super-brigand, is now revealed. 

The story of Douglas Fairbanks 
as The Gaucho deals with a beauti¬ 
ful shrine city, whose wealth is cov¬ 
eted both by the bandit chief and a 
scheming dictator. The shrine idea 
came to Fairbanks upon the occasion 
of his visit to Lourdes, France, 
where many afflicted persons seek a 
cure at the cathedral altar. There 
Doug saw apparent miracles of faith 
healing. The marvelous urge and 
influence of the place was unforget- 


“DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS 

as 

THE GAUCHO” 

Story by ELTON THOMAS 
Direction by F. RICHARD JONES 
Photography by TONY GAUDIO 
Copyright 1927 by The Elton Corporation 


UNITED ARTISTS PICTURE 


Manager of Production.Theodore Reed 

Scenario Editor.Lotta Woods 

n . j Wallace Smith 

Consultants. { E ugene P. Lyle, Jr. 

Research Director..Dr. Arthur Woods 

Main title by courtesy of.Joseph B. Harris 

Supervising Art Director.Carl Oscar Borg 

Harry Oliver 
Jack Holden 

Associate Artists.-{Francesc Cugat 

Edward M. Langley 
Mario Larrinaga 

General Manager.Robert Fairbanks 

, . . ^ f Lewis R. Foster 

Assistant Directors. 1 William J. Cowen 

Associate Photographer.Abe Scholtz 

Technician .William Davison 

Film Cutter.William Nolan 

Master of Costumes and Properties.Paul Burns 


THE PLAYERS 


The Mountain Girl..Lupe Velez 

) Geraine Greear 

The Girl of the Shrine. j Eve Southern 

Ruiz, the Usurper.Gustav von Seyffertitz 

The Usurper’s First Lieutenant.Michael Vavitch 

The Gaucho’s First Lieutenant.Charles Stevens 

The Padre .Nigel de Brulier 

The Victim of the Black Doom.Albert MacQuarrie 

The Gaucho .DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS 


THE STORY 


In a country beyond the Andes, a shrine has been built on the scene of 
a miracle. There presides a good padre and a lovely, half-mystical creature 
known as “the giri of the miracle.” The shrine is the mecca of many pil¬ 
grims who come to be healed. 

From his distant capital, Ruiz, a usurper, hearing of the City of the 
Miracle, sends his lieutenant to confiscate its wealth. 

Simultaneously the Gaucho crosses the Andes with his riders, joined en 
route by a madcap mountain girl. In disguise the Gaucho enters the city and 
manages to assume control. He visits the shrine, where he becomes strangely 
impressed by the padre and “the girl of the miracle.”. 

The jealous mountain girl attacks the shrine girl, and as the Gaucho 
intervenes, receiving a knife slash, he falls into the maddened clutch of a victim 
of “the black doom,” an extortioner of pilgrims. The Gaucho is infected. Ho 
rides away to a lonely spot, where he is found by the girl of the miracle, who 
persuades him to accompany her to the shrine. 

In the meantime a renegade follower of the Gaucho has dismissed the band 
by a false message, so the leader is deserted and an easy prey for the usurper’s 
lieutenant, with whom the renegade has connived. 

The mountain girl, still misconstruing the sympathies of the shrine girl, 
betrays the Gaucho into the hands of Ruiz, now come in person to capture 
and execute the outlaw. When she witnesses the latter’s recovery, however, 
she comprehends, and too late seeks to prevent the arrest. The Gaucho is 
cast into a cell. , , , , , . 

Determined now to effect his release and undo the harm she has wrought, 
the mountain girl rides to bring the Gauchos to attack the city. 

From his confinement the Gaucho sees the girl of the miracle and the 
padre led by as captives. He escapes from the cell and joins his oncoming 
followers. The shrine pair are placed on a scaffold in the plaza, by Ruiz’ 
order. The troops outnumber the Gauchos ten to one. Knowing this, the 
Gaucho makes a strategic assault and gains the plaza with his men in time 
to save the padre and the girl of the miracle. Ruiz and his lieutenant are 
deposed as the Gaucho takes control of the town. Leaving his band in charge 
he rides off into the night with the girl of his choice. 


table and the actor realized the dra¬ 
matic possibilities of the theme, es¬ 
pecially at a time when religious 
drama is capturing the imagination 
of the American public. 

Conflict of motives could be most 
powerfully provided by the element 
of brigandage, so once again Doug 
wilfully donned the guise of a rover. 
Conflict reigns throughout Douglas 
Fairbanks as The Gaucho between 
hundreds of hard-riding plainsmen 
and soldiers, between the ambitions 
and hopes of fair heroines and be¬ 
tween love and duty. Never before 
have so many people and animals ap¬ 
peared in a Fairbanks production. 
The scenes of the Andes and the 
pampas country are of surpassing- 
loveliness. 


FAIRBANKS WORKS HARD 

If the audience could see in the 
making, the film story that screens 
smoothly, the miracle of the 
movies would seem tenfold greater. 
But few indeed are privileged to 
catch a real glimpse “behind the 
scenes” of the movies. 

A grilling series of night shots 
kept Douglas Fairbanks and his Gau¬ 
cho company burning midnight oil 
for weeks. This United Artists pro¬ 
duction, now entering its. 

week at the., presents 

vast scenes where many hundreds of 
people and thousands of animals 
appear, their numbers exceeding 
those of all previous Fairbanks pic¬ 
tures. 
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Peppy Publicity 



“DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS 
<2S THE GAUCHO" 


GA-3—(Mat 10c; Cut 50c). Two-column cut or mat. 


LUPE VELEZ LEADING 
WOMAN IN GAUCHO 


How Lupe Velez came to Holly¬ 
wood in spite of herself and became 
leading lady for Douglas Fairbanks 
is a tale of persistence and doubt. 
The doubt was hers; she thought the 
Hollywood trip was a joke. The per¬ 
sistence was on the part of her bene¬ 
factors, Mr. and Mrs. Frank A. 
Woodyard, formerly of Mexico. 

Today, making fame for herself 
in Douglas Fairbanks as The Gau- 
^ cho, the new United Artists produc¬ 
tion now at the.. 

Lupe has just celebrated her eight¬ 
eenth birthday and is said to be one 
of the most interviewed of recent 
personages in screenland. 

^ As told by Mr. Woodyard, who 
claims to have discovered her danc¬ 
ing at Monterey, Mexico, in a musi¬ 
cal comedy, “The Mexican Ra-ta- 
Plan,” the girl was winning ovations 
by her unusual personality. She had 
been obliged to support her mother, 
two sisters and a brother, after her 
father, a colonel in the Mexican 
army, had been killed in a revolu¬ 
tion. The Woodyards made her ac¬ 
quaintance. 

“When the company disbanded at 
Tampico/’ said Woodyard, “Lupe was 
out of a job, and the family faced 
privation. At about this time I met 
Richard Bennett, the actor, and told 
him about the girl’s ability. Ben¬ 
nett consented to place Lupe as a 
dancing girl in “The Dove,” to open 
^ in Los Angeles. 

“At this time Lupe’s family was 
in actual distress. Mexican stage 
performances were failing because 
of the public’s voluntary ban on lux¬ 
uries, due to the religious disturb¬ 
ances early in 1927. The mother of 
Lupe received a wire containing Ben¬ 
nett’s offer, and arranged for her 
daughter to meet my father, but the 
little dancer thought it a joke and 
stayed away. When she saw tele¬ 
grams later, however, she became 
serious, and made all haste to reach 
Hollywood.” 

Helped by the Woodyards she fi¬ 
nally reached the film capital, but 
it was too late for “The Dove,” and 
,^-the role which might have been 
TpLupe’s went to Dorothy Mackaye. 

Bennett, impressed by Lupe when 
he met her, advised his old friend to 
become her manager, so Lupe, al¬ 
ready residing with the Woodyards 
in Los Angeles, entered a three 
years’ contract with Frank A. Wood- 
yard. 

She made her first appearance 
dancing at a benefit for the traffic 
police held at the Biltmore Hotel, 
Los Angeles, and her success was 
instantaneous. Present was' Harry 
Rapf, of the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
Company. He arranged for a screen 
test of Lupe. Afterward he offered 
a contract for a picture, “Twelve 
Miles Out,” with John Gilbert, ac¬ 
cording to Woodyard, but Gilbert 
had to enter the hospital and pro¬ 
duction was delayed. 

Hal Roach had seen the screen 
tests, and negotiated with Woodyard 
for a three years’ contract. While 
this was pending, Lupe danced two 
weeks at the Music Box Revue in 
t Hollywood for Fanny Brice’s show. 
A wire came from Ziegfeld for a 
^ sixteen weeks’ engagement in “Rio 
Rita” in New York, but Lupe re¬ 


fused the offer, preferring films. 
This definite encouragement was the 
signal for bringing Lupe’s mother 
and one of her sisters to Hollywood. 

The sudden popularity of Lupe 
Velez had been known to United 
Artists, and after the senorita had 
finished her first picture under the 
Roach contract, “What Women Did 
for Me,” with Charlie Chase, she 
was loaned to the Douglas Fairbanks 
Pictures Corporation for the lead¬ 
ing feminine role in Douglas Fair¬ 
banks as The Gaucho. 


DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS IS 
FOND OF BARD OF AVON 


The secret is out. Douglas Fair¬ 
banks, portrayer of romantic heroes 
and symbol of fictional prowess, 
balks at reading novels. He devotes 
his spare hours to Epictetus and 
Shakespeare. 

The reasons given by the Frank 
Merriwell of filmland are that he 
has no imagination to spare for the 
plots and characters of the average 
story. He declares that he sees 
more pictures on a page of philoso¬ 
phy than in a shelf full of popular 
novels. 

Possibly it is his liking for the 
Stoic Greek that caused him to sin¬ 


gle out the picturesque South Ameri¬ 
can character for his new produc¬ 
tion Douglas Fairbanks as The Gau¬ 
cho, now playing at the. 

theatre. 

The old Gaucho was a gallant 
horseman of the pampas, who for 
generations declined the soft hand of 
civilization and stuck to a rigorous 
life in the open. He was finally 
driven out by the encroachments of 
new landowners in Argentine and 
Uruguay. This type has been en¬ 
livened and modified by Fairbanks 
to serve the legendary mood of the 
photoplay. 


AN INTERNATIONALIST 


William J. Bryan, of political 
fame, gained for himself the name 
of “the great commoner”; Douglas 
Fairbanks, of pictorial fame, seems 
to be earning the title of “the great 
internationalist.” 

In the choice of a South American 
locale for his Gaucho, one is re¬ 
minded that “The Three Musketeers” 
was French; “Robin Hood” English; 
“Don Q,” Spanish; “The Thief of 
Bagdad,” Arabian; and “The Black 
Pirate” of the Antilles. Perhaps 
Iceland or Japan may be Doug’s 
next choice. 


FAIRBANKS A DARING 
GAUCHO IN NEW FILM 


In Douglas Fairbanks’ new pic¬ 
ture, Douglas Fairbanks as The Gau¬ 
cho, at the. theatre, he 

has the most dashing part he ever 
played. A gaucho is a picturesque 
nineteenth century character little 
known to the States, and apparently 
destined to attract more than ordin¬ 
ary attention there as well as in 
South America. 

The scenes of Doug’s plays have 
been veering southward; France, 
England, Arabia, Spain, the Antilles 
—and now the Pampas. The story 
has no definite locality but is laid 
in the Pampas regions at large, mak¬ 
ing no pretense at historical accur¬ 
acy, but using the picturesque en¬ 
vironment as a background for ro¬ 
mance. 

Douglas Fairbanks as The Gaucho 
is a tale of treasure, combat, in¬ 
trigue and love, concerning the ad¬ 
ventures of a bandit who crosses the 
Cordilleras with his riders to seize 
a city grown rich from the offerings 
of pilgrims to its sacred shrine. For 
the first time the star has two lead¬ 
ing women, one a wild madcap, the 
other a saintly character. The pro¬ 
duction has a conflict of love inter¬ 
ests, said to be much stronger than 
in any previous Fairbanks picture. 

Under the instruction of real gau- 
chos from Argentina, Fairbanks has 
become an adept with the boleodoras, 
which he uses in the picture as one 
of his many striking feats of prow¬ 
ess. 


PAMPAS ATMOSPHERE 
IN DOUG’S NEW FILM 


The most costly and elaborate 
South American scene yet construc¬ 
ted for the screen is that of the 
shrine foreground in Douglas Fair¬ 
banks’ new production, Douglas 
Fairbanks as The Gaucho, now en¬ 
tering its.week at the 


Not only the dozen buildings of 
the plaza and street, but the details 
of decoration, including an unusual 
variety of merchandise properties, 
constitute an ensemble of rare ar¬ 
chitectural and artistic importance. 

The long flight of steps leading 
to the shrine at the back accommo¬ 
dated several companies of soldiers. 
The palace and adjacent buildings 
represent the finest architecture of 
the South American metropolises, 
having been designed by Carl Oscar 
Borg, the eminent Swedish artist. 

On the block approaching the 
plaza are store displays of ponchos, 
sombreros, pottery, fruit, flowers,- 
plants, framed pictures, statuettes, 
beads and laces and posters, while 
parked at a corner of the plaza is a 
small traveling circus. At times as 
the production unfolds, the set is 
occupied by hundreds of white uni¬ 
formed soldiers, peons, civilians and 
a dusky horde of gaucho bandits led 
by Fairbanks. 

During the making of the film, 
the set was visited almost daily by 
prominent South Americans touring 
or residing in southern California, 
among them Dr. Honorio Pueyrer- 
don, Argentine Ambassador to the 
United States. 





















News About The Film 


FAIRBANKS THROWS 

BOLASAS GAUCHO 

Douglas Fairbanks as the Gaucho 
has a dangerous innovation in his 
new picture which opens at 7-7 

Theatre, the bolas being a potential 
instrument of death. One either 
must use it well or not at all. Doug¬ 
las has always been master of his 
own “props,” no matter how much 
application and effort were neceS' 
sary. Enter his new teachers—Nick 
Milanesio and Andres Rodriguez. 

Milanesio, who is six feet five 
inches, is reputed to be one of the 
best bolas shots of the pampas. 
Doug, under his guidance, practiced 
while galloping on a horse and also 

« ffiile standing, throwing the missile 
t upright stakes or at a hoop rolled 
by the Gaucho. Occasionally a man 
served as a target. Wearing padded 
clothing and a fencing mask to pre¬ 
vent injury, the man ran across 
the United Artists lot, sooner or 
later to have his legs caught by the 
bolas. 

While new to North America, this 
implement has been in use for gen¬ 
erations on the plains of the south¬ 
ern continent. Fairbanks, who is 
already adept with the cowboy’s 
lasso and the Australian stock whip, 
now makes accurate shots with the 
bolas at thirty yards. 

Douglas Fairbanks as The Gaucho 
calls for sensational feats of horse¬ 
manship and bolas throwing. As 
the story, however, is a fantasy, its 
object is not primarily realism, so 
the pampas locale is indefinite, as 
is also the time of the tale. Cos¬ 
tumes are not presented so much for 
realism as artistic effect. In othej- 
words, Mr. Fairbanks is not at¬ 
tempting to duplicate history; he is 
creating a picture which he hopes 
will have universal appeal. His 
bolas, throwing, however, has be¬ 
hind it the foundation of practical 
skill, even though it serves the pur¬ 
pose of dramatic effect in the pic¬ 
ture. 

The 200 bandits in Douglas Fair¬ 
banks as The Gaucho have been 
armed with bolas also, and during 
film making and hard practice the 
air was filled with flying missies in 
and about the studios. Most of these 
» men are Mexicans, to whom the 
W bolas is about as familiar as a base¬ 
ball to an Esquimau. However, the 
Gaucho instructors trained them 
with some success. There was hard¬ 
ly an outside electric light bulb left 
in the vicinity of the studios. 

As “Douglas Fairbanks’ Gauchos ! 
were featured at the Los Angeles 
rodeo, the bolas is attracting atten¬ 
tion in the United States and bids 
fair to become popular. Various 
cattlemen have watched Doug’f 
daily lessons, with the result that 
the North American cowboys may 
be required to supplement the lasso 
with the bolas. 


There are four villains in Douglas 
Fairbanks as The Gaucho, the new 
United Artists production, which 

reaches the . next 

and they present an impressive va¬ 
riety of. nationalities. Michael Va- 
vitch, who plays the role of the com- 
mandante, is a Montenegrin by birth; 
Gustav von Seyffertitz, the dictator, 


is Austrian; Charley Stevens, the 

bandit lieutenant, is an Apache In- w 

dian, and Fred de Silva, the cavalry | swept his^ leader, Juan Manuel 
officer, is Portuguese. ™ 


FAIRBANKS AS A 

PAMPAS HORSEMAN 

It is commonly stated that the 
Gaucho, to be impersonated by Doug 
Fairbanks 'in his new photoplay, 
“Douglas Fairbanks as The Gaucho, 

which comes to the ...-• • • 

Theatre next... ., is from the 

same pattern as the American cow¬ 
boy. This assertion is not entirely 
borne out by the facts and is highly 
misleading. Insomuch as the Gaucho 
and the real cowboy lived their lives 
in the saddle, herded cows in a life 
in the open, they were similar; but 
the Gaucho was brought up in a 
different environment, under differ¬ 
ent conditions than was the Amer¬ 
ican cowboy; with the result that 
he might very well be classed as a 
dissimilar being. 

First let us have a look at the 
cowboy and his origin. As we know 
him, he was the product of condi¬ 
tions in the middle west—from the 
Missouri River to the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains—following the discovery of 
gold in California. Immediately that 
this vast territory was opened up, 
the early sixties, there came the 
vast herds of long-horned cattle 
from Texas and Mexico, in search 
of grazing fields. Each herd had a 
boss, and assisting him in the business 
of keeping the herd in order and 
warding off Indian attacks, was a 
gang of cowboys. These cowboys, 
like the Mexican vaquero, spent 
months on the plain without sight 
of human habitation. Home life 
was, therefore, impossible. It is 
little wonder, then, that when they 
came to an end of their drive, ar¬ 
rived at shipping points like Hays 
City or Abilene, they engaged in 
turbulent and boisterous festivities. 
The cowboy, it will be seen, was not 
a mere cowherd with a home and 
central location. He was on the 
other hand, a long distance driver 
of herds, a protector of cattle from 
savages and wild animals. Once 
the great ranges were closed, he in 
turn disappeared. 

A very different state of affairs 
brought the Gaucho into being. He 
herded cows, he lived in the saddle, 
but not under the same conditions 
as did the cowboy. Of course there 
were Gauchos who drove herds for 
considerable distances, but in the 
main, he was a home-loving crea¬ 
ture, a family man, as it were, who 
lived on the pampas of Argentine. 
In this particular it may well be 
stated that the Gaucho who acquired 
considerable property and em¬ 
ployed helpers, was known as the 
Don Gaucho. The Don Madariago 
of Vincente Blasco Ibanez’ “The 
Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse,” 
was a Gaucho of this type; but Don 
Madariago was not a Gaucho born* 
and reared, but one through choice. 
The pampas had great ranches 
where the cattle grazed. The Gaucho, 
therefore, was able to have a home. 
There were rovers, of course, among 
them, wild spirits who never re¬ 
mained long on any ranch—ever 
urged on by adventure. This species 
of Gaucho is called by Pablo Grous- 
sac, one of his historians, “a prodi¬ 
gal son of society,” who is “indolent 
and a spendthrift.” 

One may hazard the guess that 
the latter sort of Gaucho was the 
exception, rather than the rule. 
Otherwise, he would not have backed 
a revolution in the Argentine, and 
swept his leader, Juan Manuel de 
I Rosas, into power; the dictator of 


the Argentine from 1835 to 1852. 

Mere roving cowherds would hardly 
be expected to display the heroic 
spirit of the Gaucho of the middle 
of the past century. It will be seen 
that there were Gauchos and 
Gauchos. Furthermore, the mighty 
epic of the Argentine, “Martin 
Fierro,” was written of and by a 
Gaucho, Jose Hernandez. The 
notion, then, that the Gaucho was 
entirely an untutored rover in the 
main, a brigand, does not hold water. 
That he was a fellow of very con¬ 
siderable color is proved by Post 
Sargeant, who wrote of him: “In 
the Literature of South America he 
stands out as vividly, and luridly, 
as poetically, as Mirabeau or Robes¬ 
pierre in French Revolutionary his¬ 
tory and literature.” He was 
short, no mere cowboy! 

In' order to get an intimate touch 
with the Gaucho, the. type im¬ 
personated by Doug Fairbanks, we 
may turn to Ascasubi, the Argentine 
poet, who described the Gaucho as 
he knew him, and certainly loved 
him: “The Gaucho inhabits the 

Argentine plains; he is an extra¬ 
ordinarily expert horseman, cattle¬ 
man and all-round ranchman. As 
a rule he is poor, but independent 
because of his very poverty and few 
requirements; he is hospitable, pro¬ 
foundly intelligent and shrewd, 
physically alert, of few words, wise 
and energetic in action. In com¬ 
municating with strangers he shows 
great caution. In beliefs and lan¬ 
guage, he has a vast fund of ro¬ 
mance and superstitions. Nothing 
could surpass his ability to traverse 
alone the immense Argentine des¬ 
erts, with no other equipment than 
his lasso and bolas, obtaining food, 
horses, and whatever else he may 
need.” The wilder type was de¬ 
picted by General Mansilla, who, 
acquainted with the lower order, 
wrote that “the true Gaucho is the 
wandering Creole; a gambler, a 
fighter, a foe to all discipline. He 
flees from compulsory military ser¬ 
vice when it is his turn, he escapes 
to the Indians if he stabs anyone, 
and joins the uprising if there is 
any to join.” 

It is much to be expected that it 
is the latter type of Gaucho, rather 
than the simple ranchman of the 
pampas, that caught Doug’s atten¬ 
tion, and who is the protagonist of 
his photoplay, “Douglas Fairbanks 
as The Gaucho.” 


FAIRBANKS FILM A 
ROLLICKING ROMANCE 


Film enthusiasts will welcome the 
appearance of Douglas Fairbanks 

on.at the.Theatre, 

when, from all indications, seating 
accommodations will be taxed to the 
limit. 

Douglas Fairbanks as The Gaucho 
is a United Artists picture of 
Gauchos, pilgrims, banditry and con¬ 
quest, and is heralded as a romance 
of unusual force and spectacular 
appeal. The scenes are laid on the 
South American border in the pam¬ 
pas countries. Picturesque riders 
?md va.st herds appear, and there is 
a whirl of fierce conflict and plot 
suspense. The capture of the rich 
shrine city under the nose of the 
dictator of the country begins the 
story proper, following a spectac¬ 
ular prologue. 


THE GAUCHO REALLY 

GLORIFIED COWBOY 


Douglas Fairbanks as The Gaucho 

which opens on . at the 

. Theatre, is a story de¬ 
signed for the motion picture audi¬ 
ences of the world, according to the 
statement of the star himself. 

In appearing in his fourth role 
of a robber chief, Doug performs 
with his usual bravado and daring. 
He has chosen one of the most pic¬ 
turesque parts of the world for his 
scenes, and a colorful character in 
the gaucho rider of the Andean 
border. 

There is the rich flavor of romance 
in Douglas Fairbanks as The 
Gaucho and one gets vivid impres¬ 
sions of adventurous pampas life. 
The story is one of rivalry between 
a bandit chief (Fairbanks) and a 
dictator (von Seyffertitz) with his 
commandante (Vavitch) to seize 
the riches of a city grown about a 
shrine where miracles of healing 
occur. The bandit falls under the 
spell of a wild village girl (Lupe 
Velez) and later a fair pilgrim of 
the shrine (Eve Southern). His 
treacherous lieutenant (Charlie 
Stevens) has his force dismissed, 
and a series of adventures leading 
to the capture and escape of Doug, 
and the wild ride of his dusky hordes 
led by the madcap, and the saving 
of the shrine girl and her padre 
protector from the scaffold, contri¬ 
bute toward a real evening’s enter¬ 
tainment. 

The picture has been directed by 
F. Richard Jones. The story comes 
from Fairbanks himself, who got 
the idea of the shrine when visiting 
Our Lady of Lourdes in France. 


“What will be the outstanding 
characteristic of Douglas Fairbanks 
as The Gaucho?” 


“Charm,” replies ., man¬ 
ager of the . Theatre, at 


which the new Fairbanks produc¬ 
tion is scheduled to open on. 

“The romantic mood of this story 
of the South American pampas is 
ideal,” he states. “The role of The 
Gaucho is fine for Doug Fairbanks. 
The Gaucho, like the frontiersman 
‘of the old American West, is one of 
a dying race. He reminds you of 
the last of the Incas and the old 
legends of our early civilizations. 


“What is charm in a photographic 
story? It depends upon something 
original or very individual, perhaps 
whimsical. It depends also upon 
contrasting moods. All the big suc¬ 
cesses of the films prove this. Doug¬ 
las Fairbanks as The Gaucho car¬ 
ries charm, and more cannot be said 
of it, except that it’s a great story.” 


In the cast are Lupe Velez, as a 
wild, mountain girl; Eve Southern, 
as “the girl of the miracle”; Gustav 
von Seyffertitz, the usurper; Michael 
Vavitch, his lieutenant; Charles 
Stevens, a Gaucho aide; Nigel de 
Brulier, the padre; A1 MacQuarrie, 
a beggar; Fred de Silva, a cavalry 
officer, and Carlotta Monti, a danc¬ 
ing girl. 

The new Fairbanks film will fol¬ 
low .. which is still drawing 

large attendance, but which will be 

closed next., to make room 

for Doug and his dashing gauchos. 


































Advance Or During Run 


FAIRBANKS AS GAUCHO 
A WALLOPING SUCCESS 


REVIEW 


Douglas Fairbanks again “rang 
the bell” with his new United Art- 
itss production, Douglas Fairbanks 
as The Gaucho, which opened last 

night at the .Theatre. 

Romance, tense action, originality of 
treatment and captivating humor 
characterize this story of the South 
American border. 

The star appears as a Robin Hood 
of the pampas, the dauntless cap¬ 
tain of a band of outlaw riders, who 
captures a beautiful shrine city un- 
^ier the nose of the usurper’s troops. 
^The Fairbanks of old is in a freshly 
entrancing setting and he plays with 
the bravado and whimsical ardor 
suitable to the clime and its emo¬ 
tional people. 

From beginning to end, “Douglas 
Fairbanks as The Gaucho” holds its 
audience. The mystery of the shrine, 
the towering peaks, the battles of 
the Gauchos, the grim odds which 
face the hero and the lure of gold 
and fair women are powerful ele¬ 
ments for screen success. 

Lupe Velez, as the wild “girl of 
the mountains,” appears in fascin¬ 
ating contrast to the “girl of the 
miracle,” played by Eve Southern, 
whose spiritual power over the Gau¬ 
cho leader evokes the jealousy of 
the other. Doug is betrayed into 
the hands of the usurper, but the re- 
pentent madcap brings the dusky 
horde of plainsmen to his rescue. 
The aged padre and the shrine girl 
are saved from the scaffold, while 
vast herds of steers, stampeded by 
the wily Gaucho, rout the usurper’s 
forces from the city. 

Gustav von Seyffertitz is an ad¬ 
mirable figure as the relentless 
usurper, as is his lieutenant, well 
portrayed by Michael Vavitch. 
Charlie Stevens, a familiar face in 
the Fairbanks pictures, acts the 
treacherous Gaucho aide. Nigel de 
Brulier, as the padre, again reveals 
his fine acting ability in scenes call¬ 
ing for emotional conflicts. Fred 
de Silva is seen as an inebriated 
| cavalryman intent upon capturing 
the outlaw. A1 MacQuarrie, as the 
victim of the “black doom,” gives 
watchers a shudder, as he hovers on 
the outskirts of the shrine extorting 
money from the stricken pilgrims. 
The Gaucho is healed from his touch 
by the shrine girl, Miss Southern. 
Carlotta Monti is a dancing girl in 
an inn, one of the Gaucho’s would- 
be captors. 

New stunts by Doug contribute to 
his adventures. Riding feats, leap¬ 
ing and bolas throwing are achieved 
with customary skill. The presence 
of two heroines affords much inter¬ 
est to the narrative, and until the 
very end of the picture it remains; 
uncertain whether the miracle girl 
or the mountain girl will be his 
choice. 

The settings and photography are 
impressive. The former are mainly 
by Carl Oscar Borg, and the latter 
Fy Tony G. Gaudio. Seldom has so 
elaborate and artistic a scene as the 
^ shrine city been presented to the 
screen. The spirit of the south coun¬ 
tries is ably presented in an abun¬ 
dance of local color, with tjtirongs 
•of picturesque peons and townsfolk. 
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SEX CYCLE IN PICTURES 
FINISHED SAYS DIRECTOR 


“It has become evident that photo¬ 
play fashions run in seven year cy¬ 
cles, and that the sex story cycle is 
about finished,” declares Dick Jones, 
who directed Douglas Fairbanks as 
the Gaucho, now showing at the 
. theatre. 

“Where do we go from here? is 
the natural question. Anyone can 
guess what the next cycle is to be, 
but only a few connoisseurs will be 
correct. It all depends upon the 
character of the outstanding film 
successes of the near future. 

“My own opinion is that romantic 
drama is coming back into its own. 
The public seems at present in an 
unusually idealistic mood. People 
are tired of sordid themes, and, on 
the other hand, the tendency is to 
get away from sheer violence in its 
more sinister aspects. 

“I don’t mean to say that the eter¬ 
nal fist fight between the hero and 
the villain is doomed; it has become 
the seasoning of the dish. But the 
wholesome will always overwhelm 
the gruesome. 

“The day of romance and clean 
comedy is back. The young imag¬ 
ination, that resistless demand which 
has so popularized the Fairbanks 
productions, takes precedence over 
blase taste.” 


VILLAINS GALORE IN 
FAIRBANKS AS GAUCHO 


Peace and violence are at war in 
Douglas Fairbanks as The Gaucho, 
the new United Artists production 
now entering its last weeks at the 

The forces of evil are abetted by 
four husky villains, not all on the 
same side of the fence. Michael Va¬ 
vitch, the commandante, a Montene¬ 
grin by birth, depicts the bold, blus¬ 
tering type of villain. Gustav von 
Seyffertitz is an Austrian who por¬ 
trays the dictator, a cold, relentless 
type. Charley Stevens, an Apache 
Indian, is the bandit lieutenant, and 
as" such represents all that is crafty 
and treacherous. Fred de Silva, a 
Portuguese, takes the part of a 
drunken cavalry officer, brutal and 
cowardly. 

Out of camera range these terri¬ 
ble gentlemen are sufficiently meek 
an orderly to render Carrie Jacobs 
Bond’s “Sing Me to Sleep,” a little 
off key in spots, but not too spotted. 

But there’s still another villain, 
Doug himself, who enacts the super¬ 
bandit. Doug escapes the anathema 
of the Gaucho gods by deeds of 
valor and a sense of humor. Hav¬ 
ing a charmed life he dodges knife- 
thrusts, plagues, cells and scaffolds, 
and shows why ordinary villains de¬ 
serve all they get. And Doug sees 
that they get it! 


FAIRBANKS AS GAUCHO 
IMAGINATIVE ROMANCE 


Statistics on world shrinkage have 
become popular in many languages. 
The rate at which news travels and 
the susceptibility of exchange rates 
are topics for comment on the desert 
and near the poles. Changing world 
thought and modern psychology are 
bandied themes wherever school 
books are read. Amidst a universal 
fanfare of discussion and prophecy 
there is still begging a just ap¬ 
praisement of the role of motion 
pictures in the great drama of the 
awakening world. 

Douglas Fairbanks, noted actor 
and president of the Academy of 
Motion Picture Arts and Sciences, 
indicates the screen as the most 
powerful agent of the present time 
in molding common sentiments 
among diversely speaking peoples. 
His views offer an interesting field 
of psychological conjecture. 

“On the principle of suggestion 
and repetition the scregn is perform¬ 
ing a unique service which is not 
immediately apparent in its sheer 
entertainment,” says Fairbanks. 
“This service is the inducing of like 
sympathies among peoples. The 
emotional appeal of motion pictures 
is building up a common recognition 
of social standards. While these are 
occidental standards, their presenta¬ 
tion even in fictional form is yoeman 
service for a better understanding 
even between East and West. 

“The general influence of the films 
is stabilizing; no other channel of 
communication conveys an equal 
sentimental appeal. Radio, cable, 
telegraph, telephone, telephotogra¬ 
phy, the railroad, the steamship, 
news, publicity, congresses, conven¬ 
tions—these are serving the great 
practical demands, but that which 
aims at the imagination and the 
heart, that which shapes sentiment 
and behavior is the vivid portrayal 
of life rendered by the film. Litera¬ 
ture itself operates on a consider¬ 
ably narrower plane, reaching but a 
fraction of the great film audience 
of the world. 

“The specifically educational and 
informative usages of the screen 
will naturally increase, but its chief 
function will always be entertain¬ 
ment wherever prosperity survives.” 

It is this latter opinion that has 
governed Douglas Fairbanks in his 
choice of film stories. Universal ap¬ 
peal, the imaginative, rich romance 
have been his slogans, from which 
he has not departed in his latest 
production, Douglas Fairbanks as 
The Gaucho, with its tale of treas¬ 
ure and banditry in South America. 
However precious the services of 
the cinema, in a humanitarian sense, 
the actor prefers to regard these as 
incidental to the main objective— 
a few hours of unfettered bliss— 
the unclogging of tired minds—a 
good story well told—“The Gaucho” 

is now playing at the. 

Theatre for a .run. 





















Newspaper Stories 


PICTURESQUE GAUCHO OF NINETEENTH 

CENTURY HERO OF FAIRBANKS FILM 


Doug Is Said to Outdo Him¬ 
self in Latest Adventure 
Film 


Few such gentle and juvenile 
superstitions as knocking wood or 
refraining from walking under lad¬ 
ders matter among the Gauchos of 
South America. Other superstitions, 
however, have a very far-reaching 
influence affecting the entire popu¬ 
lation in one way or another. 

The dread of the “evil eye” is 
uni^p-sal among the less educated 
classes; the curses of malevolent 
persons are held in awe, and witch¬ 
doctors ply an active trade among 
the afflicted. 

The Gauchos possess many strange 
beliefs, inherited in part by the 
rancho peons today, who are loosely 
termed gauchos, but chiefly reflect¬ 
ing the traditions of the old half- 
Indian Gauchos now rapidly disap¬ 
pearing. 

They are tough and inured, and 
pay little attention to cuts, bruises 
and broken bones, but the slightest 
internal pain fills them with dread. 
Anything mysterious or inexplicable 
is attributed by a Gaucho to the 
sinister hand of Satan, and unless 
charms are administered to counter¬ 
act the unseen forces, he almost dies 
of fright; in fact, sometimes he does 
die. To recommend a cure that is 
not mysterious is futile. Suggest 
so simple a thing as a hot foot bath, 
and the gaucho will contemptuously 
decline. But impressively tell him 
to hold one foot in water heated in 
a cracked gourd hidden from the 
rays of the sun, and he will travel 
half a day to find the right kind of 
gourd. 

The superstitions of the Gauchos 
have been maintained for genera¬ 
tions, having come down from their 
Guaycuru Indian ancestors. Some 
resemble the beliefs of the planta¬ 
tion workers in the United States. 
Those more peculiar to the Gauchos 
of the pampas are especially charac¬ 
teristic of these rough, childish 
pflfcple. To ward off lightning, one 
o^the horns of a cow is placed 
over a cooking fire so that the smoke 
can pass through. For snake-bite, 
the Gaucho eats part of the cooked 
snake. Rubbing with the stomach 
of a live frog removes warts, while 
a compound of beetles and lizards* 
feet often serves as an application 
for a dislocated joint. The prescrip¬ 
tions of the witch-doctors—men or 
women who correspond to the medi¬ 
cine men of our tribes—vary more 
or less according to the complaint 
and the temperament of the afflicted. 
Panaceas are unknown. 

There is more sagacity back of 
some of the Gaucho superstitions 
than the natives realize. When a 
foal has meningitis it often runs 
in a circle continuously until it falls. 
The Gaucho takes a branding iron 
and burns a cross on the back of the 
animal’s ear on the side opposite 
to the direction in which it is turn¬ 
ing. The animal is thus disposed 
to run toward the sore ear, and ac¬ 
cording to the Gaucho, it is the cross 
that does the work. Again, if a 
horse should strain the tendon of a 
hind leg, hairs from the tail are tied 
about the tendon of the other hind 


leg. The horse becomes lame on both 
legs, but recovers more quickly be¬ 
cause he is compelled to use both 
hind legs, which prevents stiffening. 

When a horse gets sunstroke, the 
Gaucho waits if possible for a high 
tide or seeks a strong current. Af¬ 
ter a long gallop, he swims the 
horse upstream for a half hour, then 
gallops him another hour. The sun¬ 
stroke is usually eased, but other 
damage to the horse is sustained. 

There is much respect for the or- 
nevo bird, a little chatterer who 
builds a nest of mud shaped like an 
oven divided into two compartments. 
The door always faces north, for 
the sake of warmth. The Gauchos 
say the ornevo never works at its 
ne # st on Sunday. If lost in the forest 
the natives look for one of these 
nests, whose doors serve as com¬ 
passes. 

The picturesque Gaucho of the 
last century has been adopted by 
Douglas Fairbanks as the central 
character of his new photoplay by 
the same title, which reaches the 

. next .. although 

he makes no attempt to give an 
accurate presentation of Gaucho life. 
It is a story of the lure of gold 
and of fair damsels, of banditry, con¬ 
quest and love, and then, too, as a 
background, the reverence of a town 
whose shrine of healing brings pil¬ 
grims from afar. 


SUSPENSE FOUND IN 
FAIRBANKSAS GAUCHO 

From below the equator comes 
Douglas Fairbanks as The Gaucho 
which new United Artists’ produc¬ 
tion bids fair to create a sensation. 

The picture opens .. at the 

.. following ., which 

will be shown for the last times next 


Treasure lure is the dominating 
mood of the Fairbanks story. A 
cruel usurper has seized “the city 
of the miracle,” whose shrine has 
attracted pilgrims from afar. The 
Gaucho outlaw, Doug, occupies the 
town unknown to the usurper. A 
wild mountain girl, and a girl of 
the shrine are strangely contrasted 
roles, and until the end of the play 
it is uncertain which girl the Gaucho 
will claim. 

Conflict and suspense reign 
throughout. Spectacles and thrills 
are supplied by vast herds of cattle, 
and incomparably beautiful scenery. 
Doug’s bravado, humor and agility 
are strongly featured, and his use 
of that old missle, the bolas, adds 
the ever present touch of novelty. 

In the cast are Nigel de Brulier, 
Michael Vavitch, Charles Stevens, 
A1 MacQuarrie, Carlotta Monti, Eve 
Southern, Lupe Velez, and Fred de 
Silva. 

To make room for Doug’s new 

United Artists feature, .. 

will be shown for the last times next 


A striking contrast in feminine 
roles appears in Douglas Fairbanks 
as The Gaucho, the new United Ar¬ 
tists production which reaches the 
. next . Eve South¬ 
ern appears as a spiritual girl of 
idealistic character. Lupe Velez has 
the part of a wild madcap of * 


PREPARED REVIEW 

The torrid breath of the pampas, 
dusky riders of the South American 
border, gold, combat, love and dar¬ 
ing! Douglas Fairbanks as The 
Gaucho carries the spectator of this 
gripping United Artists production 
far from the highways of ordinary 
film fare. The picture opened 
at the .. and bids fair to es¬ 

tablish itself as one of the best 
Fairbanks plays. 

Doug appears as an outlaw 
Gaucho leader, head of a band of 
hard-riding bandits who occupy the 
mysterious shrine city under the 
very nose of the usurper of the 
country. The fortunes of the bold 
adventurer are affected for good and 
ill by the lure of fair maidens: one 
a wild mountain girl, the other a 
saintly girl of the shrine. By the 
jealousy of the former, the outlaw 
is betrayed into the clutches of the 
usurper and his ruthless comman- 
dante. 

Contaminated by the touch of a 
victim of “the black doom,” the 
Gaucho leader is saved and healed 
by the shrine girl. But his band 
has been dismissed through the 
treachery of a lieutenant, and he is 
imprisoned, likewise the girl of the 
shrine and her padre protector. 

Understanding the simple devo¬ 
tion of the shrine girl, the madcap 
repents and rides to bring the 
Gauchos to the rescue of their cap¬ 
tain. The latter digs his way out 
of his cell, and, joining the oncom¬ 
ing horde, rescues the padre and the 
shrine girl from the scaffold, stam¬ 
peding a vast herd of steers which 
rout the forces of the usurper. 

Doug has added to his repertoire 
of amazing stunts by the use of the 
bolas, familiar to horsemen of the 
South American plains. This mis¬ 
sile consists of metal balls covered 
with raw-hide and attached by 
thongs. It is swung about the head 
and thrown to entwine itself about 
its prey. 

Dangerous leaping and riding 
feats are performed by the star, 
whose role throughout shows him at 
the peak of his prowess and carries 
a charm equal to that of any of his 
famed pictorial offerings. 

The photography of Douglas Fair¬ 
banks as The Gaucho marks an ad¬ 
vance in the cinema art. Panoramic 
beauty and intimate detail are 
handled with unusual skill by Tony 
G. Gaudio. The scenes from the 
designs of the supervising art direc¬ 
tor, Carl Oscar Borg, are notable 
for their originality as well as their 
majestic appeal. The settings are 
so realistic that their artificiality 
escapes detection, in the intense ac¬ 
tion of the play, but the local color 
supplied by pe-ons, townsfolk, ven¬ 
ders and soldiers arrests the eye 
and the atmosphere of the ensemble 
takes hold on the imagination. 

FAIRBANKS ON PAMPAS 

Douglas Fairbanks as The Gaucho 
charges back across the cinema sky 
with a horde of Gaucho outlaws, to 

the.Theatre for a. 

engagement, starting.This 

latest United Artists production of 
the star is heralded as a scenic mar¬ 
vel rich in originality, characters 


frontier village. Both capture the 
sympathy of the bandit chief, im¬ 
personated by Doug. Which wins? 
To tell in advance might spoil the 
thrills of the picture. 


NEWSPAPER STILLS 


(Thirty newspaper stills, obtainable 
from United Artists exchanges, are 
numbered in the lower right hand cor¬ 
ner. Here are captions, numbered as 
corresponding stills are numbered, tell¬ 
ing who characters are.) 

Z65. Lupe Velez and Douglas 

Fairbanks. 

Z62. Lupe Velez and Douglas 

Fairbanks. 

Z58. Lupe Velez and Douglas 

Fairbanks. 

Z57. Lupe Velez and Douglas 

Fairbanks. 

59. Lupe Velez and Douglas 

Fairbanks. 

65. Charles Stevens, Douglas 

Fairbanks and Lupe Velez. 
10. Douglas Fairbanks and Lupe 

Velez. 

Z81. Lupe Velez and Douglas 

Fairbanks. 

Z45. A scene from “Douglas Fair¬ 

banks as The Gaucho” 

17. Eve Southern, Douglas Fair¬ 

banks and Lupe Velez. 

2. Lupe Velez and Douglas 

Fairbanks 

67. A scene from “Douglas Fair¬ 
banks as The Gaucho” 

7. Douglas Fairbanks and Lupe 

Velez 

5. Douglas Fairbanks as The 
Gaucho 

75. A scene from “Douglas Fair¬ 

banks as The Gaucho” 

14. Douglas Fairbanks and Lupe 

Velez 

3. Carlotta Monti, Douglas 
Fairbanks and Lupe Velez 

68 . A scene from “Douglas Fair¬ 
banks as The Gaucho” 

30. A scene from “Douglas Fair¬ 

banks as The Gaucho” 

22. Douglas Fairbanks and Lupe 

Velez 

6 . Douglas Fairbanks and Lupe 
Velez 

19. Lupe Velez, Douglas Fair¬ 

banks and Eve Southern 
13. Nigel de Brulier, Douglas 
Fairbanks, Michael Vavitch 
and Lupe Velez 

12. Nigel de Brulier, Douglas 
Fairbanks and Lupe Velez 
1. Douglas Fairbanks and Lupe 

Velez 

Z99. Douglas Fairbanks 
Z130. Douglas Fairbanks 
Z128. Douglas Fairbanks 
Z131. Douglas Fairbanks 
DF102. Douglas Fairbanks 


and treatment. It is romantic drama 
seasoned with humor of the kind 
that has endeared Doug to his world 
audience. 

The South American pampas coun¬ 
tries are the scene of the story. A 
beautiful shrine city, whose riches 
are coveted by a usurper, is the 
chief motivation. A mystical girl 
of the shrine, played by Eve 
Southern, and a madcap mountain 
girl interpreted by Lupe Velez, give 
drama and love interest. Others 
in the cast are Gustav von Seyf- 
fertitz, the usurper; Michael Va¬ 
vitch, his commandante; Nigel de 
Brulier, a padre; Charles Stevens, 
a Gaucho lieutenant; Carlotta Monti, 
a dancer; Fred de Silva, a cavalry 
officer, and A1 MacQuarrie, a shrine 
beggar. Douglas Fairbanks as The 

Gaucho will replace.. 

which closes next ., allow¬ 
ing only . more days for 

those who have not yet seen the 
picture to view it before the end of 
the run. 
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DOES “GOOD GIRL” 
ALWAYS WIN IN END? 


In the race for fame who is the 
winner, the good girl of the films 
or the bad girl—the heroine or the 
vampire? It is a mooted question. 
Some declare that the bold, defiant, 
wicked damsels of the screen on an 
average receive more notice and 
hence are in greater demand by pro¬ 
ducers of pictures than the gentle 
sisterhood. 

At a well-known Hollywood club 
recently a small group of motion 
^picture directors discussed the sub¬ 
ject but came to no consensus of 
opinion. There were plenty of ex¬ 
amples among the film stars to prove 
either side of the argument. It was 
d^ded therefore, to ask the opinion 
oi?*ome actress who had played vamp 
roles as well as those of heroines. 
Eve Southern, playing one of the 
two feminine leads with Douglas 
Fairbanks as The Gaucho, filled the 
requirements and the point of con¬ 
troversy, was referred to her. 

“One must at the outset realize 
that the public is fickle,” said Miss 
Southern. “Though this statement 
is bromidic, it is none the less true. 
A little while ago sirens were unusa- 
ally popular, but now tne vamp 
vogue is waning, it seems to me. 
Kipling’s harpy has been left at the 
post by the flapper and the athletic 
girl. Irrespective of this change of 
sentiment, however, there is, I be¬ 
lieve, a sound view of the question. 

“The portrayer of wrong-doing 
^and violence naturally compels at¬ 
tention, but does she hold it? Does 
the public love her best? By no 
means. A spicy divorce case or a 
notorious criminal on trial will get 
the headlines in the newspapers, but 
in the long run such constructive ac¬ 
tivities as those of the Wright 
Brothers or Lindbergh will get more 
publicity. I will even back the 
Smith Brothers! 

“The hypnotic drawing power of 
sinister acts cannot long compete 
with heart appeal. Theda Bara for 
a time held greater attention than 
Lillian Gish, but her reign appears 
to be over, great actress that she is. 
Attack the sacred things, as Men¬ 
cken frequently does, and for a lit- 
time one may have a little more 
prominence than a constructive 
Hoover. 

“Villainous roles often embody the 
greater dramatic opportunities, and 
character actors are in clover in 
these parts. Our best heroes and 
heroines may at times appear even 
less dynamic. However difficult the 
heroine’s work it is seldom as showy 
or melodramatic as that of the siren. 
Therefore, the audience is sometimes 
misled as to the actual merits of 
the players, mistaking the villains 
and vamps as the greater. Now, 
after all, it is the acting that counts 
in the winning and holding of pub¬ 
lic attention. 

“Taking these things earnestly 
into consideration, my opinion as a 
vamp and a heroine both is that 
enduring favor and legitimate fame 
are best won by the good girls of 
film fiction.” 

Eve Southern is playing the part 
of the spiritual girl in Douglas Fair¬ 
banks as The Gaucho, now showing 
at the. 


TWO LEADING WOMEN 
FOR DOUG FAIRBANKS 


Douglas Fairbanks as The Gaucho 
defies precedent in his new United 
Artists production, now showing at 

the .. by including in his 

distinguished cast two leading ladies 
instead of one, and as many as four 
villains. 

Eve Southern appears as the 
lovely, mystical “girl of the mir¬ 
acle,” in contrast to whom is Lupe 
Velez, as the “girl of the mountain,” 
wild and impetuous and bent on 
capturing the Gaucho bandit him¬ 
self—the role of Doug. Miss Velez, 
a Mexican, is a newcomer to the 
screen, but her fame has preceded 
her. Formerly in valnp roles, Miss 
Southern proves quite as alluring 
in her shrine character as in her less 
saintly portrayals. 

Sinister and cruel appears Gustav 
von Seyffertitz as the South Amer¬ 
ican usurper. The Austrian actor 
has won fame as a heavy, following 
a notable stage career. His ruthless 
lieutenant is portrayed by Michael 
Vavitch, who was formerly associ¬ 
ated with Balieff in “Chauve Souris.” 
A Montenegrin by birth, Vavitch 
fought in the Russian army. He 
had been a well-known opera singer. 

Charie Stevens, the Apache Indian, 
who has appeared in all the Fair¬ 
banks pictures since Doug first en¬ 
tered films, is the Gaucho’s treach¬ 
erous aide. Fred de Silva, Portu¬ 
guese by birth, has the role of a 
drunken cavalry officer, charged 
with the arrest of the Gaucho. 

As the benign padre, Nigel de 
Brulier is again seen in clerical 
garb. Of all Hollywood’s actors he 
has portrayed the greatest number 
of important ecclesiastical parts, 
among which that of Cardinal Rich¬ 
elieu in “The Three Musketeers” is 
especially remembered* Carlotta 
Monti, who “danced her way to 
fame” from a Los Angeles high 
school, is a cafe dancer. A1 Mac- 
Quarrie, one of the oldest Fair¬ 
banks actors, is a plague-stricken 
pauper hovering about the shrine 
extorting money from pilgrims. 

Large forces of soldiery and hun¬ 
dreds of pampas riders, and vast 
herds of cattle help to form a color¬ 
ful background for one of the most 
picturesque and romantic of all 
Fairbanks productions. 


* UPE VELEZ OPPOSITE 
FAIRBANKS IN “GAUCHO” 


Lupe Velez, leading lady for 
Douglas Fairbanks as The Gaucho, 

now playing at the. 

theatre, is regarded as one of the 
most continuously interviewed per¬ 
sons in Hollywood. Because of her 
rise from obscurity, after but two 
months’ experience in the films, the 
curious professional eye has focused 
on her. 

A “wild girl” was needed for the 
principal feminine role of the play. 
The familiar vamp types were not 
suitable; the story required a natural 
madcap, a veritable untamed girl of 
the pampas. Several score actresses 
with more or less fame were tried 
out. None exactly qualified. Then 
came the little dancer from Mexico 
City. 

Miss Velez during her first cam¬ 
era test showed such fire and witch¬ 
ery that the bystanders spontane- 
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ously applauded. F. Richard Jones, 
the director, saw that his problem 
was solved at last, and after a few 
more tests the girl was signed. 

Doug’s leading lady was born in 
Mexico City, and her eighteenth 
birthday was celebrated by the com¬ 
pany on July 18th, when a big cake 
and a pair of earrings and pendant, 
shaped like the South American 
bolas were presented by the gaucho 
riders of the picture, most of whom 
are fellow-countrymen of Miss Velez. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank A. Wood- 
yard saw her in a musical comedy, 
“The Mexican Ra-ta-Plan,” at Mon¬ 
terey, Mexico, and recognized her 
talent, later arranging for her to 
come north, accompanied by her 
mother and sister. A few weeks af¬ 
ter reaching Hollywood, she gained 
the recognition denied to so many 
thousands of girl aspirants. Mr. 
Woodyard, as her manager, con¬ 
tracted with Hal Roach, the pro¬ 
ducer, who “loaned” her to the Fair¬ 
banks company and Lupe, as she is 
known to everyone, is a prime fa¬ 
vorite at the United Artists’ studios. 
To the throngs of Mexicans she ap¬ 
pears as the “glorious senorita,” 
whose vivacious fun helps rather 
than hinders the serious business of 
film making. 


DIRECTOR F. R. JONES 
VETERAN OF INDUSTRY 


F. Richard Jones, director of 
Douglas Fairbanks as The Gaucho, 

now showing at the . 

under United Artists’ release, is one 
of the veterans of the film world. 
With a background of fifteen years 
in supervisory and directive work, 
he has come to be regarded as one 
of the expert judges of stories and 
their photographic treatment. 

When only twenty-two, Jones di¬ 
rected that well-known success, 
“Mickey,” and later “Molly-O.” He 
spent eleven years with Sennett as 
a supervisor, a year with Griffith and 
two and a half years with Hal Roach, 
in a single year with Sennett super¬ 
vising forty-eight comedies and as 
many as forty for Roach in an equal 
period. 


VON SEYFFERTITZ THE 
“HEAVY” IN “GAUCHO” 


Gustav von Seyffertitz, who plays 
the dictator in Douglas Fairbanks as 

The Gaucho, now at the. ...» 

was for ten years stage director for 
Maude Adams. The dramatic career 
of the Tyrolese actor dates from 
1894, following five years as an 
army officer in Austria. 

Von Seyffertitz came to Holly¬ 
wood in 1917, and his advent to the 
screen was in the Fairbanks pic* 
ture, “Down to Earth.” He has 
been seen in many heavy roles. 

It was Heinrich Conried, director 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
who brought the actor to America 
in 1897, where he became stage direc¬ 
tor and leading comedian at the Irv¬ 
ing Place Theatre. In 1907, Von 
Seyffertitz went on the English 
speaking stage, becoming Charles 
Frohman’s stage manager. His first 
production was the memorable 
“L’Aiglon” for Maude Adams, and 
his second, “The Honor of the Fam¬ 
ily,” for Otis Skinner. He also di¬ 
rected John Drew, Cyril Maude, 
Francis Wilson, Billie Burke. Nora 
Bayes, Robert Hilliard, Ethel Barry¬ 
more and others of note. 

Other outstanding productions 
were, “What Every Woman Knows,” 
“Joan of Arc,” “Mid-Channel,” 
“Cock of the Walk,” “Master An¬ 
tonio,” “Fires of Fate,” “English¬ 
man’s Home” and plays for Mar¬ 
garet Anglin at the Greek Theatre, 
Berkeley, Cal. Von Seyffertitz di¬ 
rected two plays in England, and is 
especially remembered for “Alias 
Jimmy Valentine” and Maude 
Adams’ “Chantecleer,” his last Froh- 
man production. 

After appearances in “Old Wives 
for New,” “Till I Come Back to 
You,” “The Whispering Chorus” and 
other De Mille productions, von Seyf¬ 
fertitz directed Lila Lee in “The 
Secret Garden,” then returned east 
to stage “Marquis de Priola” for 
Leo Ditrichstein. Vitagraph engaged 
him for ‘/Vengeance of Durant” and 
“Dead Men Tell No Tales.” He di¬ 
rected three pictures for Alice Cal- 
find returned to Hollywood in 
1924 with Valentino to play a part 
in “The Hooded Falcon,” but the 
picture was not made. His first pic¬ 
ture for Universal was “The Goose 
Woman,” and he has recently ap¬ 
peared for George Fitzmaurice in 
“Rose of Monterey.” 

In “Douglas Fairbanks as The Gau¬ 
cho,” von Seyffertitz impersonates a 
cruel dictator, the chief enemy of the 
bandit chief, this latter role por¬ 
trayed by Fairbanks. 


Jones enters the field of romantic 
comedy drama with a freshness of 
view and exceptional versatility. He 
declares Douglas Fairbanks as The 
Gaucho to be one of the most charm¬ 
ing screen stories and a superb ve¬ 
hicle for Doug. The director has 
handled many intricate problems in 
this South American story of Gau¬ 
cho riders, whose main theme hovers 
about a miracle city, whose shrine of 
healing attracts pilgrims from afar. 
Spectacular effects and tense action, 
battles, love and humor are presented 
with an artistry that reflects vast 
credit to the Fairbanks direction 





















Every Story Full of Facts 


“DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS AS THE GAUCHO” 

TAKES US TO FIELDS THAT ARE FOREIGN 


SCREEN A FACTOR FOR 
GOOD SAYS FAIRBANKS 


That films are not only a magnet 
but an indicator is the purport of 
timely remarks by Douglas Fair¬ 
banks. Found at his Hollywood 
studios, where the star was finishing 
his new South American play of gau- 
cho plainsman, he consented to talk 
about some of the far-reaching influ¬ 
ences of the motion picture. 

“What the screen has done for 
^southern California, how it has built 
Hollywood, is a prevailing world 
topic,” said the actor. “But there 
the subject terminates as a rule. 
There are other parts of the world 
d^ined to be developed just as Hol- 
ljW->od has been, perhaps not so mi¬ 
raculously, but much in the same 
way. 

“When other countries recover 
their financial equilibrium we may 
expect ‘miracle cities’ to spring up 
in a few places. 

“But the chief colonizing influ¬ 
ence of pictures today is shown in 
transportation figures and chamber 
of commerce statistics. Just a few 
more films about the South Sea Is¬ 
lands and their future will be se¬ 
cure. Spanish and South American 
portrayals are bringing people and 
drawing money southward, just as 
Californian scenes are daily draw¬ 
ing westward from all parts of the 
United States and Canada thousands 
of persons eager to seek their for¬ 
tunes or pass their retirement in 
the eternal sunshine. The Canadian 
pictures, it is said, have swelled the 
volume of tourists and brought many 
new residents from the Great Lakes 
westward. 

“As yet the colonizing influence 
of motion pictures is barely sensed, 
for new themes, new capital and fu¬ 
ture expansion will bring to screen 
view and to public prominence many 
an Eldorado. Fiction as well as 
news reels will herald the customs 
and advantages of little known lands. 
The screen will one day prove to be 
the ‘magic carpet’ of exploration and 
emigration.” 

^TDouglas Fairbanks’ latest produc- 
l*Jn is a story of the South American 
pampas, in which he appears as a 
leader of a band of Gaucho out¬ 
laws. Douglas Fairbanks as The 

Gaucho, now playing at the. 

theatre, is declared to be one of the 
star’s most eloquent and sensational 
stories. 


Lupe Velez, leading lady in Doug¬ 
las Fairbanks as The Gaucho, now 

playing at the.theatre, 

celebrated her eighteenth birthday 
just before completing the picture. 
In the presence of the company, she 
was honored with a cake and a pair 
of earrings with pendant attached, 
fashioned to represent the South 
American bolas. The presents came 
from the gaucho riders of the com¬ 
pany, many of whom are fellow 
countrymen of the distinguished 
young Mexican actress. 

Miss Velez wore her palace dress 
of the play with its fine Spanish 
l^ce and mantilla, and the presenta¬ 
tion occurred on one of the produc¬ 
tion sets. Her bolas earrings proved 
a sensation among the actresses and 
guests at the United Artists’ studios. 


“Black Pirate” Now Dashing 
Gaucho of Wild Pampas 

With something of the same pio¬ 
neer spirit that has marked his in¬ 
fluence in the film industry, Douglas 
Fairbanks strikes out for fresh soil 
and romance of uncommon flavor in 
his new photoplay, Douglas Fair- 
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banks as The Gaucho, now showing 
at . 

Having successfully presented 
heroes of a familiar type, such as 
Robin Hood and D’Artagnan, on this 
occasion Doug produces a rarety,— 
a character little known to his audi¬ 
ences: the hybrid horseman of the 
pampas, the now almost extinct 
Gaucho, who is passing before the 
march of civilization along with the 
rest of the world’s famous riders. 
As the cowboy and the Cossack have 
been immortalized in fiction, per¬ 
haps the picturesque Gaucho will 
thus be lifted into the Olympus of 
pioneer history. 

Douglas Fairbanks as The Gaucho 
concerns the attempt of a bandit 
chief, impersonated by Fairbanks, to 
capture a beautiful city grown up 
about a shrine of healing. The ban¬ 
dit falls under the spell of a wild 
girl of a village, but is influenced 
by a spiritual girl of the shrine. 
Betrayed by his lieutenant, he is 
imprisoned, but escapes to join his 
band already coming to rescue him, 
led by the wild girl. Battle scenes 
between the gauchos and soldiers, 
colorful episodes of the border and 
the adventures of the outlaw him¬ 
self are combined into a romance 
that well may intensify the vogue 
of Spanish and South American 
plays. 

New photographic devices occur 
in the production, adding to its 
novelty. The sets are from the de¬ 
signs of Carl Oscar Borg, the dis¬ 
tinguished Swedish artist, and prom¬ 
inently seen also is the work of 
other artists, including Edward M. 
Langley, Jack Holden, Harry Oliver 
and Francesc Cugat. The director 


of the production is F. Richard 
Jones, and in the cast appear Lupe 
Velez, Eve Southern, Gustav von 
Seyffertitz, Nigel de Brulier, Mich¬ 
ael Vavitch, Charlie Stevens, A1 
MacQuarrie, Carlotta Monti and 
Fred de Silva. 

Under the instruction of an Ar¬ 
gentine Gaucho, Fairbanks has de¬ 
veloped skill in throwing the bolas. 
Feats of horsemanship and agility 
enhance his role, especially for the 
star’s legions of youthful admirers. 
His reappearance in a robber char¬ 
acterization is not so much due to 
the success of such previous plays 
as “Robin Hood,” “The Thief of 
Bagdad” and “The Black Pirate” as 
to the chance inspiration of the 
theme itself. After he and Mary 
visited the shrine of Our Lady of 
Lourdes in France, while abroad 
two years ago, the possibilities of 
his Gaucho for dramatic conflict 
were realized. Avarice versus faith 
afforded tempting opportunities for 
the development of a new theme. So 
once again Doug has donned the 
make-up of the rover, whose villainy 
is softened by gallantry and whose 
greed is forgotten in gaiety. 


FAIRBANKS GOT IDEA 
FOR FILM AT LOURDES 


Douglas Fairbanks’ inspiration for 
his new Gaucho picture, reaching the 

_..next. 

in which he appears as a bandit 
chief, comes directly from his visit 
to the famous shrine at Lourdes, 
France. 

The star last year was affected 
by the sight of many stricken and 
maimed pilgrims, as well as by the 
faith cures. The mighty urge and 
influence of the shrine suggested a 
fundamental theme for his next pro¬ 
duction, and Doug visualized the con¬ 
flict of the sinister forces of greed 
and those of faith. 

The result is a gripping story 
against the background of the Andes 
and the pampas countries of South 
America. An imaginary city has 
grown about a place of healing. Its 
wealth is coveted by a cruel dictator 
and a bandit outlaw. Fairbanks ap¬ 
pears in the latter role, the title role 
of “The Gaucho.” He has chosen the 
picturesque plainsman, now becom¬ 
ing extinct, as a character little 
known to film audiences and there¬ 
fore of novel interest. 

The conflict between the gaucho 
bandits and the army of the dictator, 
between the love of a wild village 
girl and a fair pilgrim to the shrine; 
the deeds of daring, treachery, sac¬ 
rifice and rescue combine in a pic¬ 
ture calculated to thrill as well as 
charm. 

The majestic Andean scenery and 
the especially built shrine city from 
the designs of Carl Oscar Borg are 
embellished by a wealth of detail, 
comprising a step forward in cine¬ 
ma art. The story has been handled 
by Lotta Woods and the film directed 
by F. Richard Jones. 


DOUG FAIRBANKS TALKS 
ABOUT WORLD HARMONY 


That motion pictures are destined 
to become an active force for world 
harmony is the opinion of Douglas 
Fairbanks, president of the Academy 
of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences. 
The noted actor foresees a better 
understanding between peoples when 
the manufacture of films becomes 
general and each country is able to 
make known its own characteristics, 
customs and ideals. 

“As nations become more familiar 
with each others’ sentiments and pe¬ 
culiarities,” says Fairbanks, “the 
strangeness of the foreigner will 
wear away. Comprehension is a 
great cure for prejudice. 

“When financial conditions permit 
the manufacture of films by every 
country a new sympathy will be 
awakened which will perform won- 
ers for world harmony. Populations 
will exchange their gossipy preju¬ 
dices for a more intelligent point 
of view. Common opinion will be 
reconstructed. Was it not Plato who 
said ‘You cannot hate a man if you 
know him well enough?’ 

“The pictures are already doing a 
silently effective work through their 
appeal to imagination. They should 
remain primarily an entertainment, 
for thus I believe they will always 
prove most serviceable. Screen stor¬ 
ies, despite their shortcomings, serve 
for the most part as models of be¬ 
havior. The hero solves his problem 
usually in the right way. Examples 
of kindness, courage, sacrifice and 
resourcefulness are well portrayed in 
the majority of motion pictures, and 
the theatre patron discovers an im¬ 
partial verdict for his own parallel 
case. He learns, perhaps, that his 
own plan of conduct was wrong and 
he is subconsciously guided to play 
a better part in his own domestic or 
business affairs. 

“The screen doesn’t set out osten¬ 
tatiously to reform individuals, and 
therein lies its power. It fires the 
imagination, which is an infallible 
guide to conduct, and, because it 
entertains, it is enjoyed and patron¬ 
ized by all classes. This seems to me 
a paramount achievement for the 
cause of universal good will.” 

In his newest picture, Douglas 
Fairbanks as The Gaucho, now at 

the ., Doug gives a 

splendid impression of a phase of 
life in South America. He does not 
attempt to be historically correct, 
but he does convey the color of the 
land, with its vividness and wild 
romance. It might well be consid¬ 
ered a fine piece of propaganda for 
any nation. 


Doug Fairbanks’ penchant for col¬ 
lecting horses and dogs has now 
broadened its scope to cattle. The 
star acquired a herd of 2,000 steers, 
not to mention 300 horses, all for 
his new production, Douglas Fair¬ 
banks as The Gaucho, now in its 
.week at the. 

“The steers are pampas bred,” 
says the voluble press agent, “and 
they were fed on imported fodder 
to offset the possibilities of illness 
during production.” 

The cattle were collected by Ken¬ 
neth Dix, a former ranchman, whose 
specialty is obtaining herds for the 
movies. 
























FOREMOST FILM STAR 
FORMERLY OF STAGE 


Douglas Fairbanks, foremost of 
his profession and president of the 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts 
and Sciences, once refused to take 
the “movies” seriously. Like many 
stage stars he regarded film enter¬ 
tainment as childish, and, for seri¬ 
ous actors, little better than a joke. 

The year of 1914 found Fairbanks 
firmly established as a Broadway 
star. Having appeared in a score 
of plays, his juvenile comedy roles 
had finally won general recognition, 
and the last three, all successes, 
'""left no doubt as to his future. These 
plays were “He Comes Up Smiling,” 
“The New Henrietta” and “The 
Show Shop.” 

^he drift from the stage to the 
s^Ken was developing headway. 
Many film actors were known to be 
receiving salaries vastly greater 
than they had formerly earned on 
the stage. Luncheon gossip at the 
Lambs Club and Friars Club, New 
York, indicated that the prejudices 
of old timers were gradually weak¬ 
ening, for the despised kinemato- 
graph was proving that it could no 
longer be classed with stereoptican 
views and penny arcades. It was 
obviously here to stay, and each 
year growing in public appreciation. 

Doug had seen Griffith’s produc¬ 
tion, “The Birth of a Nation,” and 
for the first time his eyes were 
opened as to the possibilities of film 
entertainment. He was aware that 
the proof of the pudding was that 
money was talking in terms that 
'■'filled the rialto with hope. No such 
shake-up had ever visited the the¬ 
atre since the days of Greece. 

“The Show Shop” terminated the 
stage career of Douglas Fairbanks, 
for in 1914 came an offer from D. 
W. Griffith for a ten weeks’ engage¬ 
ment at $2,000 a week. A picture 
to be known as “The Lamb” was 
contemplated. The promised salary 
was too large to be ignored. Since 
accepting Griffith’s proposition, Doug 
has appeared for thirteen years on 
the screen, and no one has ever 
heard that he regrets the step he 
took. 

With the vigor which had become 
his badge as an actor, he began work 
i^H“The Lamb.” No camerman had 
ever seen a screen actor move so 
fast, and a storm of doubtful rem¬ 
onstrances broke loose. But Doug 
stuck to his tempo and the tests 
proved that he could be registered 
by the camera. 

“The Lamb” was a success from 
the start, and the star thereby set 
a new pace for film acting, which 
had hitherto been a deliberate, arti¬ 
ficial style of movement. From this 
time on the Thespian cohorts broke 
from their restraint and became 
themselves, at least as far as the 
directors would permit. Certainly 
they were no longer automatons. 

Picture producers besieged Fair¬ 
banks with offers, but Triangle, 
headed by Griffith, suggested a three 
years’ contract at $2,000 weekly, 
with an increase of $500 a week 
every six months. The die wasecast, 
and likewise Doug, who next ap¬ 
peared in “Double Trouble.” Fol¬ 
lowed eleven other pictures with Grif¬ 
fith and thirteen more with Famous 
■Mavers. When the contract with the 
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latter organization expired he began 
producing on his own account, the 
first offering being “His Majesty, the 
American.” 

At the studios of the United Art¬ 
ists in the spring of 1927, Doug be¬ 
gan his own twelfth production, 
Douglas Fairbanks as The Gaucho, 
a romance of the pampas countries 
of South America. In this play the 
star appears as a gaucho bandit chief 
intent upon the capture of a beauti¬ 
ful shrine city, whose wealth has 
also lured a dictator. The love of 
two girls provides strong elements 
of conflict. 

Doug is far from wearied by his 
strenuous life, and exactions of pic¬ 
ture making. To an interviewer, he 
said recently: “I have not worked 
for twelve years; it has all been 
play.” 

During his early stage career he 
had on three occasions made excur¬ 
sions into other lines of work; once 
to enter Harvard, later to attach 
himself to a Wall Street broker¬ 
age firm, then the hardware manu¬ 
facturing business, and once to study 
law for a few months. But the call 
of the footlights could not be de¬ 
nied. As bravely as he had begun 
with Shakespeare roles at the age 
of seventeen, he essayed to storm 
the managerial walls, and found his 
footing at last in light comedy. 

“The Pit,” a William A. Brady 
production, revealed his stellar pos¬ 
sibilities. He appeared in fifteen 
other plays, among which “Clothes,” 
in support of Grace George; “The 
Man of the Hour,” “The Gentleman 


from Mississippi,” which brought 
him much prominence; “The Cub,” 
“A Gentleman of Leisure” and 
“Officer 666” are especially memor¬ 
able.* 

Fairbanks’ film roles for a num¬ 
ber of years have been of a foreign 
romantic type, rich in imagination 
and adventure. 

The premiere showing of his lat¬ 
est picture, Douglas Fairbanks as 

The Gaucho, will occur at the. 

on . 


GOVERNOR VISITS DOUG 


Those of high estate as well as 
the humble are eager to learn more 
about the making of motion pictures. 
Many distinguished visitors ap¬ 
peared at the studios of the United 
Artists during the filming of Doug¬ 
las Fairbanks as the Gaucho, now 
showing at the . Theatre. 

Governor C. C. Young, of Califor¬ 
nia, accompanied by Mrs. Young and 
their daughter, watched a battle one 
day between the gaucho riders of 
Fairbanks and the soldiers of a 
South American usurper, Doug’s 
chief enemy in the play. The visitors 
sat within twenty feet of the shoot¬ 
ing, but did not flinch at the deaf¬ 
ening noise, which drew a crowd at 
the. south fences of the United Art¬ 
ists’ lot. 

After lunching with Doug and 
Mary, the Governor was escorted 
through the studios by Joseph M. 
Schenck, president of the United 
Artists Corporation, and was initi¬ 
ated into some of the mysteries of 
the cinema. 


FAIRBANKS TAKES HIS 
FANS AROUND WORLD 


“Around the World in Eighty Pic¬ 
tures” may summarize the film of¬ 
ferings of Douglas Fairbanks before 
many seasons pass. Owing to the 
large number of his productions 
which feature a foreign locale, the 
star is earning the sobriquet of “film 
internationalist.” 

Since his advent to the screen in 
1914, Fairbanks has starred in 37 
productions, of which practically 
one-fourth have been foreign in vin¬ 
tage. This includes eight of his 
last fourteen creations. Douglas 
Fairbanks as The Gaucho now show¬ 
ing at the . 

Theatre, is the ninth. 

His first appearance amid foreign 
settings was in “The Americano,” 
produced by Griffith. This, like Doug¬ 
las Fairbanks as The Gaucho was 
South American. “Bound in Moroc¬ 
co,” a Famous Players film, had Mo¬ 
roccan scenes. “The Mollycoddle,” 
produced by Fairbanks himself, 
showed Monte Carlo. “The Three 
Musketeers” represented France; 
“Robin Hood,” England; “The Thief 
of Bagdad,” Arabia; “Don Q, Son 
of Zorro,” Spain; “The Black Pirate,” 
the Antilles, and now his Gaucho 
picture—South America. 

At a time when costume pictures 
were frowned upon by producers and 
romantic drama was undesired by 
exhibitors, Fairbanks produced “The 
Mark of Zorro,” a story of old Cali¬ 
fornia, which many term his greatest 
picture. It was a daring experiment, 
which disregarded vogue and the ad¬ 
vice of the profession, and proved the 
wiseacres wrong. Followed a farci¬ 
cal comedy, “The Nut,” then another 
romance, “The Three Musketeers,” 
which not only placed the actor upon 
a new pinnacle but opened the way for 
costume plays of every description. 
Doug’s audacious leap into this imag¬ 
inative field of color and chivalrous 
action, following the events of the 
Great War, was well-timed, and the 
resurrection of D’Artagnan may be 
regarded as having influenced not 
only the trend of plays and novels 
but all contemporaneous entertain¬ 
ment. 

Since “The Three Musketeers” 
Fairbanks has produced in succes¬ 
sion five romantic dramas, all having 
foreign settings. The cost of these 
productions has been stupendous, 
but a vast territory of historic fact 
and captivating fiction has been 
claimed for the theatre. Douglas 
Fairbanks as The Gaucho stands 
unique in scenery, action and charac¬ 
terization, and reveals the actor at 
his best. He has traveled far; from 
the marches of France to Sherwood 
Forest, to the dream cities of Arab¬ 
ia, to the walled gardens of Spain, 
to the haunts of the sea wolves of 
the Carribean, and now the shrine 
city of the pampas and the tower¬ 
ing Andes. Where will Doug go 
from here? A leap to the Himala¬ 
yas, to the jungles of Africa, or the 
strongholds of the old Norse be- 
serlcs? Not even the hardy pioneer 
himself can answer, but it’s safe 
to say that it will be where adven¬ 
ture runs high and young hearts may 
find a thrill. 
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Verve! Dash! Flashing Speed! 

A picture that fairly races from adventure to 
adventure—leaving you breathless with delight 
at the end of each episode. 

Even Doug never made so magnificent a pic¬ 
ture—crammed with fun, romance and a com¬ 
pelling dramatic force. 

See it and thrill to the love-conflict of a man 
for two beautiful women. 
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nile audience. 

In bygone days it was a favorite 
quip of the comic writer to point 
out that “father” went to the cir¬ 
cus, chieflv to entertain “Willie”— 
whether Willie wished to go or not. 
The same appeal to the frown-up 
mind today, in what may be called 
the “twilight of the circus gods,” 
brings father, mother, aunty and 
uncle—for the sake of “Willie” and 
his sister to see “our Doug.” 

The happy stimulus of phantasy, 
of mirthful daring, of exquisite 
scenery and lavish, alluring beauty 
in costuming and ensembles appeals 
to all ages—whether it be in a tale 
of the Spanish Main, of the Arabian 
Nights, or as in this latest romance 
of the South American plains and 
mountains. 

! do not seek 
in my themes,” said 
recently. “The 
want to see life as 
would like it to be! 

I present 
comedy, 

ity, instead of 
things of gray days 
existence which stare 
too frequently and t< 

Youth is the 
dramatic enteJLi^S^^k^ 
romantic love stories, or 
farce comedy. It is _ a 
artistry which can combine 
drama and 
laughter in one 
las Fairbanks 
trick in a 
colleagues of 

The youth of the land, watching 
this youth of the screen, laughs, 
and trembles, thrills and applauds 
its beloved “Doug,” without realiz¬ 
ing that it has absorbed, more thor¬ 
oughly than from any sermon or 
textbook, a lesson in bravery, cour- 
loyalty and optimism! 

|ique, also, is “Dou’jV’ un- 
y ability to avoid repetition in 
his characterizations or stories. He 
does not “encore” his rol e.is a duel¬ 
ist, a character of 
lore, a hero of piratM 
a daredevil horseiff 
ways wonders what 1 
And yet, the mental 4 
eternally answered wl 
prise, as in his “Gau! 

Youth, in its develcj 
changing, ever new. 
favorite comedian, a 
of screen adventure- 
banks. the inimitable! 


gaged in his West Coast stiidio and 
qjj. out-door locations wil h these 
tasks. It was necessary to sacrifice 
pleasures and coi centrate 
he practical work, t le artis- 
’v and, not least oi all, his 
us physical trainin 
e athletes and prof( ssionals, 
they be football players, 
uuAcia, baseball stars, rui ners, or 
wrestlers, all work in seasonal 
training. Fairbanks takes no holi¬ 
days in his physical exerci: es. Av¬ 
eraging three hours daily, in brisk 
walks of five and ten miles through 
the beautiful countryside adjacent 
to his California estate o • on his 
great ranch; long horse-ba :k rides; 
rowing, basketball, gymnasi um work 
and other calisthenics, in his spe¬ 
cial quarters at the studio—all 
these are as much a part of his daily 
life and work as his cautious and 
simple diet. 

In the selection of his themes 
Doug Fairbanks 
than any library, • 
religious censor. 1 
emphasize unfair \_ 
duce love elements \ 
objectionability, or 1 
creed or race are ev- 
enter his photoplay* 

It is a point witH 
honesty and crime L 
essential to the dr* 
ment of a virile storl 
adequate punishmeil 
conclusion of his ~ 
action may have th. 
of “suggestiveness” 
possess the posm' 1 "' 1 '' 


I N an age when educators, pub¬ 
licists and even parents are 
frankly disturbed about what they 
nervously term the “self-expression 
of the new generation,” one inspira¬ 
tional recipient of boy-worship has 
emerged as an example of clean¬ 
living, clean loving, and clean¬ 
thinking ideals in the figure of 
Douglas Fairbanks, champion of 
glorified adventure on the screen. 

Twenty years ago the youth of 
this and other lands found “release” 
from the humdrum inhibitions of 
domestic life between the covers of 
the cheap, and usually, tawdry 
nickel novel. The “paper-back” and 
the banal melodrama of cheap the¬ 
atres were the limited outlets for 
juvenile imaginations. 

Today, the spirited gallantry, fear¬ 
lessness, and tempestuous achieve¬ 
ments of heroic characters, por¬ 
trayed in the swift tempo of the 
better screen epics carry appeal to 
the eyes and souls of millions of 
growing boys in every country under 
the sun. 

Better than lectures and uplift 
tracts; more captivating than the 
preachments of pedagogues and the 
precepts of parents—ever accepted 
with naive resistance as “goody- 
good talk” have been the delightful 
and spontaneously acceptable lessons 
in high living portrayed in such 
photoplay classics as “Robin Hood,” 
"The Mark of Zorro,” “The Black 
Pirate,” and, this season, the su¬ 
perbly romantic, and spiritually ex¬ 
alting adventure, “Douglas Fair¬ 
banks as The Gaucho.” (Editor’s 
Note: This film will be shown at 

the.Theatre next 

. ) 

It is gratefully acknowledged by 
educators throughout this and other 
countries that the popularity of 
Douglas Fairbanks in these enliven¬ 
ing productions finds its greatest 
strength among the youth who 
compose the ranks of Boy Scouts, 
juvenile members of the Y. M. C. A. 
and kindred organizations devoted 
to the development of good citizen¬ 
ship and good sportsmanship in 
many lands. 

The indisputable physical achieve¬ 
ments of Doug, as he is affection¬ 
ately called in every part of the 
globe, is more of an inspiration to 


youngsters today than the circus 
prodigies of past decades. The dra¬ 
matic adventures portrayed in his 
stupendous stories of the screen are 
more picturesque and intriguing 
than the former tales of sinister 
highwaymen, Indian fighters and 
the like. 

Mr. Fairbanks is one of the few 
“daredevil stars” who never resorts 
to the use of a “double” or sub¬ 
stitute. And the boys know it! 
The magic of manly chivalry, merry 
sangfroid and indomitable optimism 
which are the life-blood of Fair¬ 
banks photoplays, reacts on all that 
is best in the hearts of adolescent 
youths. 

This has been achieved without 
the honeyed saccharinity of a “bed¬ 
time” story or “Rollo book.” It is 
no mere accident of present day 
screen popularity, but the result of 
the painstaking methods of Mr. 
Fairbanks and of the enormous 
staff of experts which cooperate 
on his productions. 

Since his earliest work in motion 
pictures, Mr. Fairbanks has insisted 
that his photoplays sparkle with 
humor, be swift in action, and 
courageous and dramatic in themes, 
yet at the same time they must 
keep devoid of the maudlin “sex” 
and “underworld” emphasis disap¬ 
proved of by parents and other well- 
wishers of youthful audiences. 

The superb physical condition of 
the athletic and acrobatic Doug is 
undeniably the result of daily exer¬ 
cise, abstemious temperance in all 
things regulating health and morals, 
and intensive devotion to his work. 
No one, young or old, can observe 
his exploits without marveling at 
his eternal youthfulness. Nor can 
any of his millions of enthusiastic 
followers fail to appreciate that 
such magnificent strength, agility 
and unfailing skill in the supreme 
tests of his “stunts” can be 
achieved only with devoted perse¬ 
verance and tremendous joy in his 
labors. 

The famous Fairbanks smile— 
and who has not gone forth from 
the theatre stimulated to a greater 
joy in living, after thrilling to its 
sunny persuasiveness—is achieved 
by a normal enjoyment of things 
worth-while and the calm assurance 


of an easy consciousness of duties 
well done. 

There are four cardinal principles 
of living which Douglas Fairbanks 
has emphasized in his life as wen 
as his pictures, as the secrets oi 
happy work and play: the healthy 
body, the healthy mind, the spirit 
unafraid and, most important oi 
all, unconquerable optimism. 

“Without cheerfulness,” he has 
said in many public utterances, “life 
is a failure. The spirit of all my 
roles is one of conquest over obsta¬ 
cles,—without fear and without dis¬ 
couragement. Come what may, in 
real life as on the screen, victory 
can be won however desperately, by 
gameness and perseverance, as long 
as one does not yield to discourage¬ 
ment. The only thing which makes 
the losing of a race certain is dis¬ 
couragement, no matter how a man 
or boy may be qualified for suc¬ 
cess.” 

Mr. Fairbanks does not trust to 
the mere chance of the average 
screen producer to win popularity 
with his film plays. Nothing is left 
to the whim of a fickle public or an 
unexpected element of luck. 

With the same systematic study 
which a school boy must devote to 
class work, he prepares a photoplay 
months in advance of the actual 
staging and photography. On his 
recent production, “Douglas Fair¬ 
banks as The Gaucho,” dealing with 
the life and personality of the dar¬ 
ing horsemen of the pampas of the 
Argentine, a great staff of histor¬ 
ical, ethnological and artistic col¬ 
laborators was engaged to develop 
every possible element of pictur¬ 
esque, historical and dramatic 
value. 

The building of the scenery, the 
assemblage of properties, the mak¬ 
ing of costumes, and the final prep¬ 
arations of his acrobatic stunts as 
well as the dramatic rehearsals for 
himself and the enormous support¬ 
ing group of artists, occupied even 
more time. Each detail from orig¬ 
inal story to final editing of the 
film, was personally overseen by 
Mr. Fairbanks in cooperation with 
experts in every branch of the va¬ 
riegated problems involved. 

From six or seven in the morn¬ 
ing until late at night, he was en- 


3-BRINGING THE 
BOLAS DOWN 


4-THE MIDDLE OF 
THE SWING If 
THE DANGEROUT 
PART 


Douglas 

Fairbanks* 


as 

The Gaucko* 


Quoting From Charles Darwin 


C HARLES DARWIN, the foun¬ 
der of the Darwinian theory, 
visited the pampas of the At- 
gentine when the Gaucho was at 
the height of his glory. This was 
in 1831, when Darwin, then a young 
naturalist, was one of a scientific 
expedition on H.M.S. Beagle. He 
wrote the recollections of his expe¬ 
riences in a book, “The Voyage of 
the Beagle.” Darwin took a partic¬ 
ular interest in the bolas, a missile 
made dexterous use of by the Gau¬ 
cho, and which Douglas Fairbanks 
employs with great effectiveness in 
his new picture, “Douglas Fairbanks 
as The Gaucho,” which is to be 

shown at the. 

next. 

The use of the bolas requires a 
skill that can come only from long 
and assiduous practice. Douglas 
Fairbanks, before making his recent 
Gaucho picture spent three months 
mastering the strange weapon under 
the tutelage of Argentine experts 
whom he imported for the purpose 
of teaching him. 

It is interesting to note the man¬ 
ner in which Doug went about the 
business of becoming a bolas adept. 
First, his instructor wheeled a hoop 
(Figure 1) and with this as his tar¬ 
get learned the combination of 
“high swing” and “low throw” 
(Figure 2). The “high swing” re¬ 
fers to the circular motion which 
gives the weighted bolas its impetus. 
This is comparatively simple, but 
bringing the bolas down after the 
swing is very difficult and neces¬ 
sitates perfectly coordinated mus¬ 
cular effort to prevent the thrower 
from striking himself with one of 
the heavy metal balls on the end 
of the bolas (Figure 3). The mid¬ 
dle of the swing (Figure 4) is the 
dangerous part, as you will note by 
the strained posture of Doug and 
the tense expression of his face and 
his ease and relief as the swing 
straightens (Figure 5). 

The description of the bolas, as 
given by Darwin, is most interesting. 
“The bolas,” wrote Darwin, “are 


of two kinds; the simplest, which 
is chiefly used for catching ostriches, 
consists of three round stones, cov¬ 
ered with leather, and united by a 
thin plaited thong, about eight feet 
long. The Gaucho holds the small¬ 
est of the three in his hand, and 
whirls the other two round and 
round his head; then, taking aim, 
sends them like chain-shot revolv¬ 
ing through the air. The balls no 
sooner strike any object, than, wind¬ 
ing around it, they cross each other, 
and become firmly hitched. The size 
and weight of the balls vary, ac¬ 
cording to the purpose for which 
they are made; when of stone, al¬ 
though not larger than an apple, 
they are sent with such force as 
sometimes to even break the leg 
of a horse. I have seen the balls 
made of wood, and as large as a 
turnip, for the sake of catching 
these animals without injuring them. 
The balls are sometimes made of 
iron, and these can be hurled to the 
greatest distance. The main diffi¬ 
culty in using either lasso or bolas 
is to ride so well as to be able at 
full speed, and while suddenly turn¬ 
ing about, to whirl them so steadily 
round the head, as to take aim; on 
foot any person would soon learn 
the art. One day as I was amusing 
myself bjf galloping and whirling 
the balls round my head, by acci¬ 
dent the free one struck a bush; 
and its revolving motion being thus 
destroyed, it immediately fell to the 
ground, and, like magic, caught one 
hind leg of my horse; the other ball 
was then jerked out of my hand, and 
the horse fairly secured. Luckily 
be was an old practised animal, and 
knew what it means; otherwise he 
would probably have kicked till he 
had thrown himself down. The 
Gauchos roared with laughter; they 
cried out that they had seen every 
sort of animal caught, but had 
never before seen a man caught by 
himself.” 

In another place in “The Voyage 
of the Beagle,” Darwin gives an 
account of the Gaucho’s skill in the 


use of the bolas. “After dinner 
the soldiers divided themselves,” he 
wrote, “into two parties for a trial 
of skill with the bolas. Two spears 
were stuck in the ground twenty- 
five yards apart, but they were 
struck and entangled once in four 
or five times. The balls can be 
thrown fifty or sixty yards, but 
with little certainty. This, how¬ 
ever, does not apply to a man on 
horseback; for when the speed of 
the horse is added to the force of 
the arm, it is said, that they can 
be whirled with effect to the dis¬ 
tance of eighty yards. As a proof 
of their force, I may mention, that 
at the Falkland Islands, when the 
Spaniards murdered some of their 
own countrymen and all the Eng¬ 
lishmen, a young friendly Spaniard 
was running away, when a great 
tall man, by name Luciano, came 
at full gallop after him, shouting to 
him to stop, and saying that he only 
wanted to speak to him. Just as the 
Spaniard was on the point of reach¬ 
ing the boat, Luciano threw the 
balls; they struck him on the legs 
with such a jerk, as to throw him 
down and to render him for some 
time insensible. The man, after 
Luciano had had his talk, was al¬ 
lowed to escape. He told us that his 
legs were marked by great welts, 
where the thong had wound round, 
as if he had been flogged with a 
whip.” 

Doug brought from the pampas of 
the Argentine, two expert throwers 
of the bolas, who taught him its use. 
It will be recalled that Doug in his 
various photoplays made skill-fill 
use of curious weapons. In "The 
Thief of Bagdad” he got himself 
out of many scrapes by the facile 
use of a rope; in “Don Q” he made 
use of the stock whip of the Aus¬ 
tralian rancher; and in “The Black 
Pirate” he mowed down his enemies 
with a cutlass. The bolas of the 
Gaucho promises to be the most in¬ 
geniously surprising missile that he 
has used in any of his pictures. 
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